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‘One, and one only, is the Lover's Creed.’—On'ver Wenxpett Horwes, 


Cuarrenr XXII. 


THE STORY OF JACK, 


¢ simple words, with steadfast earnestness, but with no depreca- 

tion or embarrassment, Jack Bassett told his love story to his 
father. The Squire did not interrupt him by a word. He shifted 
his position, and, putting his elbow on the table, shaded his eyes 
with his left hand, concealing the upper part of his face from view. 
The right hand, resting on his knee, closed and opened two or 
three times, but there was no other indication of how he was 
taking the revelation. 

‘That is my story, father,’ said Jack, in conclusion. ‘The 
error of judgment that led me to conceal the truth from you has 
had heavy consequences. I hope you know and believe that it 
was only an error of judgment.’ 

His blue eyes looked out of the hollows into which they had 
retreated, sadly indeed, but as frankly as ever, and his worn face 
bore a lofty expression. His father saw these things clearly, when 
at length he removed his hand, and glanced at the much-changed 
figure before him. 

‘I always believe whatever you say, answered the Squire, evi- 
dently speaking with some difficulty. ‘Thank God, I have never 
had a cause or an excuse for doubting your word. I am more 
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258 THE LOVER’S CREED, 


than ever glad and proud of that, Jack, for this is a shock to me, 
and a grief, for more reasons than one.’ 

He rose, and paced the room, but without the least appearance 
of irritation. 

‘A shock in the sense of finding that, for any reason, a 
matter of such importance to us was concealed from you; that is 
what you mean, isn’t it?’ asked Jack anxiously, and turning a 
shade more pale. ‘I know this must be so, but I think you will 
overlook it, when you fully consider all that had happened, and 
was happening, when I left England, and what my plan for telling 
you about this was. But I wish you could, without misleading 
me, refrain from saying that what I have just told you is a grief 
to you.’ 

The Squire paused, leaned both his hands upon the table, and, 
regarding Jack with a piercing look which was a rare but striking 
expression of his face, said :— 

‘Did your plan for telling me in the future include any notion 
of relinquishing your intention, in case you found it as distasteful 
to me as I think you expected it would be ?’ 

‘No, father, it did not. I have said what I wanted to say 
feebly and insufficiently if I have not made you feel that Mavis 
Wynn is all the worldto me. My great hope was to induce you to 
regard her with favour; to see her as she is; a woman whom any 
man might be proud to win, let his position and his merits sur- 
pass mine never so much; but if you could not so regard her, I 
then meant to tell you honestly that our engagement was not con- 
ditional on even that.’ 

‘Yet she—Miss Wynn—wished to make some such condition, 
you have told me.’ 

‘Yes, she did. She was very sensitive to your possible objec- 
tions, though she knows so little of the world, and thinks only of 
me. I don’t say this out of conceit, father; it is the truth. I 
have won the greatest of prizes, a perfect love. She is satisfied to 
share my lot, be it what it may; but to tell you all the truth, she 
thought more of you in the matter than I did.’ 

The Squire was deeply impressed by Jack’s tone. Sensible as 
he had previously been of the severance there was between himself, 
leading his obscure and studious life, and the young man who had 
seen war, and lived amid the making of history, he now dis- 
covered a further change. Here was a new insight into Jack’s 
character. Amid the thronging impressions of the moment, 
mingling with the dread of anything that could injure his son, 
and retard his recovery, and the sharp struggle in his own mind 
with long-standing ideas, opinions, even prejudices, there also 
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came to the Squire a distinct admiration of Jack’s resoluteness. 
To Jack, at least, love was a real and a sacred thing; his heart 
was pure ; the ‘boy’ was a boy no longer, but the world had not 
corrupted him, or taught him to hold serious things lightly. 

With a pang of the sort that Jack’s mother might have felt on 
making a similar discovery, the Squire realised that his son’s 
happiness, his son’s future, had passed altogether out of his hands 
for the making of them, although he might still wield some power 
for the marring. 

‘You saw but little of this girl; you arrived very rapidly at so 
fixed a resolution.’ 

‘I fell in love with her at first sight, I believe,’ said Jack, 
simply. ‘ Perhaps you think that nonsense, but it is not, I assure 
rou.’ 

‘I. don’t think it nonsense by any means; but, without being 
able exactly to say why, I should not have thought you likely 
to fall in love at first sight. You are not fanciful, you know, 
and you are deliberate.’ 

‘It did not require any fancifulness to make Mavis seem all 
that is lovely and good. It is a hard part of our fate that I 
cannot prove my words; that now, when I am telling you the whole 
truth, I have to tell it without the chance of convincing you that 
she is, in everything except birth and fortune, all you could wish 
for me.’ 

‘Fortune would never have been a consideration,’ said the 
Squire, as he resumed his pacing of the room, and Jack’s hollow 
eyes followed him anxiously. ‘Birth, I acknowledge, I do think 
of; and, of course, I would rather your wife should be of our own 
faith.’ 

‘ Wynn’s first wife, Mavis’s mother, was a gentlewoman, of a 
good family,’ urged Jack, rather timidly; ‘and you know Mavis 
has been well educated, and never lived with her father until quite 
lately. I don’t think I could have fallen in love with anybody 
who was not ‘a lady; but even if I had done so, I should not 
have deceived myself about it. I have never known a more 
true and simple gentlewoman than she is. If you had seen how 
she did the work her father exacted of her, and how she tended 
poor sickly Mrs. Wynn, you would have known that. I hate even 
to seem to be pleading for her, father,’ Jack added, with a sudden 
distressful look that pained the Squire ; ‘ for I am as proud of her 
as I am devoted to her, and there is something repugnant in the 
very notion, even though it is pleading to you. I cannot say any 
more. You now know all that has been upon my mind, and what 
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the concealment; I am paying dearly for my error, and bear with 
me if you cannot like what I have told you, because you are the 
best of fathers, and this means the best and happiest thing that 
can ever come into my life. Indeed, indeed it does,’ his voice 
trembled here, and tears were in his eyes. ‘ Perhaps at your age, 
and so long after my mother’s death, it may sound to you like fool- 
ishness when I say that my love is my life; but did you never feel 
the same? Would not the loss of her in life have been as terrible 
as her death was, and more bitter, because something that you did 
not do, or did not suffer, might have prevented it? It is a long 
time ago; you may have forgotten what you felt then; but try to 
recall it to your memory, so that you may understand me.’ Jack 
had risen, and was now standing with his back to the high carved 
mantelpiece, and facing the window through which Mavis had 
looked her last at him. The Squire had stood still at the end of 
the room to hear his son’s last sentences; he now came slowly 
back and resumed his seat. 

‘Iam not one of those old men,’ said the Squire, ‘ who bury 
their dead youth out of their sight, and look upon the living youth 
of others with indifference or scorn, I remember very well the 
time when I was a lover, and had my love not been prosperous I 
should have held all the world well lost to make it so. There is 
no foolishness in what you say, to my mind. God forbid! You 
have not evoked your mother’s memory in vain. No objection, no 
feeling of mine shall stand in your way. You have a steadfast 
nature which will keep you from the danger and the curse of change 
and inconstancy; you know your own mind, and you have un- 
doubting faith in this young lady’s love and fidelity. We must 
do the best we can to get out of the difficulty that has been 
brought about by an error of judgment, for which I dare say my 
own pride was as much to blame as you were, and to set this 
matter right.’ 

With these words, which only a strong effort enabled him to 
utter calmly, the Squire held out his hand for the clasp of his 
son’s wasted fingers; looking up at him with a smile that smote 
the young man’s heart with salutary tenderness and pain. 

This was another chapter of the old story of Jack’s getting his 
own way with the Squire; but with a difference. This time the 
son appreciated the father more wisely. He had been learning in 
a school that teaches quickly. With the establishment of entire 
confidence between himself and his father, great peace came to 
Jack, notwithstanding his distress and uncertainty about Mavis. 


‘The first thing to be done is to collect any information that 
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is to be had from those persons who saw Wynn and his daughter 
just before they went away,’ said the Squire, when Jack and he 
had settled down to a practical discussion. ‘I can think only of 
the Colvins and Reckitts. The Colvins have left the neighbour- 
hood, but we can get at anything they know by your writing to 
Mrs. Colvin, and Reckitts will answer questions readily enough. 
And now that I think of it,’ added the Squire, ‘ Miss Nestle saw 
Mrs. Wynn and her stepdaughter shortly before they left Bassett. 
Very likely they told her particulars.’ 

‘Nesty won’t tell us if they did, said Jack, and his slightly 
embarrassed laugh did his father good to hear. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Because—well, sir, because she knew that I used to spend a 
good deal of time at the Farm, and, in fact, she suspected me! 
She was very funny about it; of course I pretended not to under- 
stand her, but she made it clear that she was afraid certain persons 
might not keep themselves in their place, and that the invariable 
results would follow.’ 

‘Imagine her feelings if we cross-examined her, and she dis- 
covered our object,’ said the Squire dryly. He was quietly 
amused, and, having [made his sacrifice, pleased, by the readiness 
with which Jack accepted the new position, and actually associated 
him with a comic aspect of it. 

‘In that case she would certainly defeat it. If we are to get 
anything out of Nesty, you must keep me dark, and do the cross- 
examining yourself. Reckitts, as I have already ascertained, knows 
only that Wynn’s destination was Melbourne.’ 

‘ Where are the Colvins gone to ?’ 

‘I do not know. Mr. Colvin has got a foreign chaplaincy. 
He called at the House to take leave of me; but I wasin London. 
The new parson—an odd sort of man, but I like him—has been 
here. He could tell us, no doubt, where to find Mr. Colvin. I 
will return his call to-morrow.’ 

‘Then,’ said Jack, ‘ there’s the address I got from Williams— 
108 Cecil Street, Liverpool. Reckitts knows nothing about the 
place ; it may be a lodging-house, or some relation of Wynn’s may 
live there.’ 

‘Not of Wynn’s. I have heard him say there was no one 
belonging to him except his brother. But some relation of Mrs. 
Wynn’s may possibly live there ; she came, I believe, from Liver- 
pool.’ 

Jack’s face brightened. Here was a chance for him. It would 
be so great a boon to learn some particulars of Mavis’s stay in 
Liverpool, to see somebody who had actually seen her, perhaps a 
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person who, being interested in Mrs. Wynn, would have taken 
particular notice of Mavis, and could give him many precious bits 
of information. Jack’s unbuoyant fancy began to be stimulated 
by hope. He wondered whether he might safely go to Liverpool, 
if the weather cleared a little, in a day or two; but the Squire put 
aside that notion as utterly foolish, and said he would go himself, 
It was characteristic of the feminine element in Mr. Bassett’s 
character that he understood the increase of Jack’s impatience 
which ensued upon the full explanation between his son and him- 
self, and was neither annoyed with it nor contemptuous of it. 

When the two parted for the night, there was in the mind of 
each a remembrance of the day on which Mr. Bassett had told 
Jack the news that Mr. Dexter brought, and of how that mis- 
fortune had only drawn the father and the son closer together. 

The Squire still adhered to his habit of sitting up late, and 
carried a book into his bedroom as usual. On this night he did 
not attempt to read, but making up the fire so that it should last 
through a long vigil, placed himself before it in his old chair, in 
whose leathern arms his elbows had worn comfortable hollows, and 
gave himself up to one of those reveries which he had avoided of 
late. Not for long were his thoughts engrossed with the matter 
of Jack’s narrative. They were led away from it to more personal 
themes; for his son, in his appeal to him, had struck ‘ th’ electric 
chain wherewith we’re darkly bound.’ When he reverted to the 
immediate circumstances, it was with distrust of himself and mis- 
giving, unusual to the habit of his mind. He was not a self-suffi- 
cient man, but he was accustomed to make final settlements of 
account with himself, and be done with matters. Mistakes that 
were irreparable, errors that had been repented, did not generally 
trouble Mr. Bassett’s peace; but a disturbing recollection belong- 
ing to both these categories, and connected with the idea of Mavis 
Wynn, was busy with him in that night watch. 

‘The boy said he had won the greatest prize, a perfect love,’ 
so ran the Squire’s thoughts, ‘and I remember Dexter’s descrip- 
tion of this girl. At all events, at the worst, he will not have the 
world for his rival; it may blame and neglect him, but it will not 
be able to poison his happiness, and destroy his trust.’ 

Acting immediately upon his son’s suggestion, the Squire made 
an opportunity of questioning Miss Nestle as to her knowledge of 
Farmer Wynn’s intentions, but found that she had nothing new 
to communicate. Possessing the key to her sentiments, Mr. 

3assett could perfectly appreciate the dry reserve with which Miss 
Nestle answered his questions, and declined to commit herself to 
an opinion upon Miss Wynn’s looks and manners. She couldn’t 
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rightly say ; she hadn’t much noticed the former—she was not one 
that set any great store on looks, and she had been brought up to 
remember that ‘ handsome is as handsome does ’—with respect to 
the latter, she had no fault to find with Mavis Wynn. So far as 
she (Miss Nestle) was concerned, the young woman had always 
kept herself in her place. It was to be hoped she would continue 
to do so, and would ‘settle down’ in that strange country; also 
that she would resist ‘ fallalism’; an evil which Miss Nestle had 
heard was invading even such very foreign parts. 

The Squire retired from his interview with the inexorable old 
lady, feeling thoroughly snubbed, and very much as if he and Jack 
were co-conspirators in a plot against Miss Nestle’s peace; while 
she relieved her mind by a rigorous inspection of the poor remains 
of Jack’s outfit. Stern and uncompromising was Miss Nestle’s 
countenance as she verified her worst anticipations, realising 
the ravages of war in the disgraceful condition of shirts and 
socks, the disappearance of sundry choice articles of attire, and 
the dilapidation of the solid leather valises, which ought, she con- 
sidered, to have ‘done’ Mr. John for his lifetime, and formed a 
portion of his disposable estate. There was, however, more than 
this in her thoughts. Miss Nestle was a good deal sharper than 
the Squire took her for, and it was with almost pious thankfulness 
that she reflected upon the completeness of the separation between 
Mr. John and Mavis Wynn, and the moral certainty that Mavis 
would be ‘ married up’ to somebody immediately on her arrival in 
Australia, according, as Miss Nestle had been informed, to the 
custom of that country. ‘I’m very much mistaken,’ said she to 
herself, ‘if Mr. John hasn’t been talking the Squire over about 
that girl. He couldn’t have done it if it hadn’t been for the fright 
his father got about him, and then his wounds ; but now, when the 
Squire looks at him, and thinks how near he was to never looking 
at him again, he couldn’t say no if Mr. John wanted the moon. 
I do believe if Mavis Wynn was here, the Squire would let him 
marry her to-morrow, and give her away himself into the bargain. 
Drat those savages! His best vests are just in ribbons.’ 

It is needless to say that the shrewd old lady’s conviction was 
confirmed by the Squire’s departure for Liverpool, ‘ on business,’ 
three days later, when the weather had improved. Nothing ever 
moved Miss Nestle from her unalterable attitude of keeping her 
place ; but she knew how to combine that consistent behaviour with 
making people aware that she was not quite pleased. While 
his father was away, Jack was emphatically ‘ Mr. John’ with her. 
The result of the Squire’s journey is soon told—it was nothing. 
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He found the house in which Mrs. Wynn bad died, uninhabited, 
and decorated with bills announcing that it was ‘To Let’; andon 
making inquiry at the house agent’s failed to procure any infor- 
mation. The agent was employed by the landlord, who did not live 
in Liverpool, and he knew nothing of the recent occupiers of No. 
108 Cecil Street. 

As Mr. Bassett was walking back from Cecil Street to his 
hotel, a funeral procession on its way to the then New Cemetery 
was advancing in the opposite direction. The funeral was a plain 
one, but largely attended, and the Squire, standing still while the 
hearse passed, and removing his hat, according to the Catholic 
usage, observed that the working classes and the very poor were 
numerously represented among the people who followed the 
mourning coaches on foot. 

‘Whose funeral is that ?’ asked the Squire of a lame Irish 
crossing-sweeper, who was resting on his brush in admiration of 
the spectacle. 

‘Docther Chad’s, yer honour. The Lord be merciful to him.’ 

‘He was well known, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Bedad he was, sir, and well liked by rich and poor,’ 

‘ Was he good to the poor, then ?’ 

‘Is it Docther Chad? Yer honour does not live down this 
way, or ye'd know that. The very looks of him, where sickness 
and sorra was, done as much good as his physic. He’s a sore loss 
to this place anyhow ; may the saints make his bed in a betther! 
Thank yer honour.’ 

The lame boy pulled a shaggy lock of hair in astonished 
acknowledgment of a shilling, and Mr. Bassett went on his way, 
thinking that the crossing-sweeper’s words made an enviable 
epitaph. This little incident passed quickly out of his mind; it 
had not, seemingly, the most remote connection with any interest 
of his, or with his business in Liverpool; but the death of Dr. 
Chad, whose name the Squire had never heard, was one of the 


arrows that fate had begun to let fly at Jack Bassett, and of which: 


there was a quiverful in reserve. Dr. Chad and Jane Price were 
the only persons who knew that Mavis Wynn had not sailed for 
Melbourne with her father. Of these two, one was now dead, and 
the other knew nothing of Mavis’s engagement ; indeed, it was 
most likely that she had never heard of Jack Bassett’s existence. 
‘I don’t think there is anything more that we can do,’ said the 
Squire, when he had made his dismal report to the dejected lover, 
‘until you get an answer from Mrs. Colvin. There is no danger 
that any letter from Australia could go wandering about in search 
of you, is there ?’ 

















































‘Along the well-beloved river bank.’ 
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‘No; there’s no fear of that, said Jack. ‘ Mavis was always 
to write under cover to Rutherford, and I saw him the day I 
arrived in London. No letters had reached him since last May. 
If any had come by this mail, I should have had them yesterday.’ 

Presently the Squire said: ‘If we could discover who it was 
that sent the magnetic message to Wynn when his wife died, we 
might even yet get a clue to their friends in Liverpool. You 
remember that Reckitts mentioned the news being sent in that 
way.’ 

‘T’ll go at once and ask him if he can recollect the name,’ 
said Jack briskly, and descended to the Farm-side. 

Farmer Reckitts could afford him no help. He knew that 
Wynn had been informed of his wife’s death by magnetic despatch, 
as he had already told the Squire, but he knew no more. 

In due time Mrs. Colvin’s reply to Jack’s inquiries arrived. 
It was very formal and quite unsatisfactory. Mrs. Colvin had 
seen Miss Wynn just before the departure of the farmer’s family 
from Field-flower Farm, and believed that she had no precise 
knowledge of her father’s intentions. Mrs. Colvin had asked Miss 
Wynn to write, but she had received no communication from her. 

There was nothing more to be done or looked for, until the 
arrival of an answer to Jack’s letter to Mr. Lewis Wynn. This 
he had addressed to the post-office, Melbourne, with a request 
that it might be forwarded to that gentleman. 

‘There is nothing for it now, but waiting and patience,’ said 
the Squire. Jack agreed to this, with all the cheerfulness that 
he could muster. 

Waiting and patience were to the young man experiences as 
novel and trying as his physical invalidism. The bad weather 
in the early months of the new year was inimical to Jack ; his 
father had to look long in vain for the returning ‘ likeness to itself,’ 
that is so terrible a thing to miss in a beloved face. The Squire 
had feared that his son would chafe very much under the inaction 
to which he was condemned, that his mind would be so full of the 
war and of his recent companions that he could not arrive at any 
contentment. This apprehension proved, however, to be un- 
founded ; the fact being that Jack was much too ill to entertain 
any delusions about his own strength. He was indeed eager for 
news of the war; he followed all the details of the siege of Sebas- 
topol with the deepest interest, but he felt as far apart from 
it as if the shell that hit him had shot him into another planet. 
His walks extended at farthest to the village, or along the well- 
beloved river bank from the boathouse to the weir; the greatest 
exertion he had yet made was when he mounted into the turret 
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arbour, bare of its greenery now, and a bleak place in the cold 
wind. 

He looked around him mournfully; picturing to himself 
Mavis’s last visit to the spot that had associations so dear to her, 
He knew how heavily the shadow of parting had fallen upon her 
there, with the dread of the long voyage, the terrible distance, the 
inevitable silence and suspense, although happily she could not 
have anticipated the accidents that were to increase and pro- 
tract those trials. From the spot where he now sat, leaning 
on his stick, and wrapped up in a greatcoat, like an old man, the 
spot on which they had talked of their love and hope with all the 
confidence of youth, health, and inexperience, he knew that Mavis 
had gazed in sad farewell upon the fields and the river, recalling 
the promise that she was not permitted to fulfil. It was for him 
now, so changed in all but the love and fidelity that he had vowed 
to her there, to renew that vow daily while the river ran and the 
wind blew. On the turret-arbour floor lay a dreary waste of dead 
leaves, twigs, and other rubbish; Jack sent Reuben to clear this 
away. The boy did his work expeditiously, and asked to see ‘ the 
Captain,’ when it was completed. 

‘Well, Reuben, what is it?’ said Jack. ‘* Have you made a 
good job of the turret ?’ 

Something in Reuben’s face made Jack remember how useful 
he had been in the matter of the boat, and that it was just possible 
Reuben knew as well as himself why that means of transit had been 
so frequently required. 

‘Yes, sir, it’s all tight and tidy now, and I found this in a hole 
in the wall at the back of the bench. I thought I'd best bring 
it to you.’ 

The object in question was a small square book, bound in red 
morocco with gilded leaves, and closed like a pocket-book with a 
tongue passing through a leather band. Its contents consisted of 
a collection of scripture texts arranged for daily perusal, with a 
short commentary upon each, and its title was ‘The Children’s 
Bread.’ The pretty little book was dirty and spoiled, but Jack 
recognised it. He had often seen it in Mavis’s work-basket. 
‘Mavis, from Aunt Jane,’ was written in a childish hand on the 
title-page. 

‘You did quite right, Reuben,’ said Jack; ‘here’s half-a-crown 
for you.’ 

It was a simple thing from which to derive pleasure ; but the 
little book came like a message to Jack. Examining it afresh, 
that night, he found a pencilled memorandum on the last page in 
the handwriting of Mavis :-— 
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‘My cousin’s new address is Matthew Jeffrey, the Pines Farm, 
near Ottawa, Canada.’ 

This set Jack to thinking whether he had heard Mavis speak 
of this cousin. He could not remember that she had ever done so. 

The neighbourhood did not fail to testify its interest in Jack. 
The visitors to Field-flower Farm were numerous, and came from 
distant places, undeterred by weather. Invitations poured in upon 
Captain Bassett; for it was not known at first how severely he 
had been wounded, and how feeble he still was. The Squire was 
pleased by this friendliness, and the habitual reserve of his 
manners gave way to a surprising extent under the influence of 
his gratified feelings. He even went so far as to talk of accom- 
panying Jack to Trescoe Park, when he should be equal to a visit 
to a house full of gay young people. Probably this concession 
was due to the distance lending enchantment to the view; for 
Jack was equally far from being able or inclined to make any 
such effort. Sir Henry was a frequent visitor, and when he 
reported at home upon Jack’s invalid condition, the young ladies 
declared that they were not going to wait until Jack could come 
and tell them ‘all about it,’ but that their father must take them 
to Field-flower Farm. | 

Jane and Caroline agreed that the whole thing was deliciously 
romantic. The idea of the long-descended Bassett of Bassett, in 
comparison with whom the Trescoes themselves were ‘ mushrooms, 
mere mushrooms,’ insisted Jane (who was, nevertheless, very 
proud of the Trescoe importance), living in that lovely old farm- 
house, itself a monument to the antiquity of his family; and 
being so nice and simple about his troubles! The idea, responded 
Caroline, with sisterly approval of these sentiments, of Jack 
Bassett, the mere boy whom they had known so well but thought 
80 little about until quite lately, having come back there a 
wounded hero, mentioned with distinction by the military chiefs, 
‘just like grandpapa at Waterloo,’ the sisters reminded each 
other—and no doubt, looking so interesting! They had thought 
Jack quite charming when he came to the Park on his farewell 
visit ; but of course he was not exactly ‘ interesting’; no one in 
such fine health, with such good spirits, and so flourishing an 
appetite, could fairly claim that epithet. 

The Trescoe girls were late for the Byronic period, and almost 
at the limit of that of Sir Walter Scott; still, they had notions 
of the Corsair and Manfred, and stoutly maintained their pre- 
ference for Clement Cleveland and the Master of Ravenswood, 
over the heroes, muscular or metaphysical, who were in vogue 
at the Crimean epoch. 
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It was quite delightful to be able to elevate a playmate of 
their childhood, a friend of later days, into a position as nearly 
heroic as the fact of his reality and their familiarity with him 
would permit; to make him out, if not so delightful a creature 
as the lover of Minna Troil, or the lover of Lucy Ashton, a 
compound of the romance of those personages with the military 
dash and sparkle of Charles O'Malley, Jack Hinton, and Tom 
Burke. 

The sisters were thoroughly good friends ; they had no secrets 
and no rivalries. They ruled over their father with an unques- 
tioned sway; but, to do them justice, they did not abuse it. 
Their chief subject was very happy in his obedience, and would 
have been equally surprised and incredulous if he had been told 
that he ‘spoiled’ his children. He would have proudly challenged 
the accusing moralist to produce unspoiled specimens superior to 
his Jane and Caroline. 

With Sir Henry Trescoe, Jack Bassett was a prime favourite, 
and for the Squire his wealthy and powerful neighbour entertained 
a friendship that afforded a proof of the affinity of contrasts. Sir 
Henry Trescoe was a Protestant, a Whig, an ardent sportsman, fond 
of society and of active life; he cared nothing for art, and, although 
not an uneducated man, he cared almost as little for literature ; 
yet he was never better pleased than when in the company of the 
Squire, who was unlike him in all these respects. 

To Jane and Caroline Mr. Bassett was rather an awful person- 
age. They could not deny that he was very kind and gentle; 
almost too much so, indeed, for his manner had the disagreeable 
effect of making them feel like children, and this, at nineteen and 
twenty respectively, and so thoroughly ‘out’ as they were, was 
hardly to be borne with patience. But it was his absent way 
that made them uncomfortable; he would receive them like little 
dears from the nursery in new frocks, and then seem to forget their 
existence. 

The Dame’s Parlour-side was made to look its very best and 
brightest on one bleak and blowy day, when Sir Henry Trescoe 
brought the girls to Field-flower Farm. Those happy, healthy, 
hearty young persons, who were good-looking enough to be called 
pretty by general consent, and had very little nonsense about them, 
which was better—because more natural—than if they had had 
none, made an immediate conquest of Miss Nestle. She had exerted 
all her skill in the preparation of luncheon, and she had the peace- 
ful conviction that nothing better had ever been done at the house 
on the hill. The young ladies were delighted with the Dame’s 
Parlour, with the view from the long casement, with Trotty Veck, 
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and with Isaac. They completed their conquest of Miss Nestle 
by declaring that Belshazzar’s intelligence and articulation sur- 
passed those of any parrot with whom they had hitherto been ac- 
quainted ; and they pleased the Squire by the undffected respect 
with which they regarded Jack. They were, indeed, completely 
taken aback by their first look at their old friend. 

Whatever was the notion their girlish imagination had formed 
of a Crimean hero, it must have been very unlike the appearance 
presented by the gaunt, hollow-eyed, sallow-faced young man, who 
met them with a smile indeed, but not the smile that used to 
brighten Jack Bassett’s blue eyes and show his white teeth so be- 
comingly. Their prearranged curiosity and vivacity died out 
suddenly at sight of him ; they were more at ease with the Squire 
himself. All he had seen, done, and suffered, vague as their ideas 
of it were, had severed him completely from the old camaraderie 
that they had lightly, it now seemed to them almost impertinently, 
fancied they could take up with ease. The Squire and his son 
seemed to have changed places ; it was Jack that was absent now, 
and occasionally seemed oblivious of their presence, while Mr. 
3assett talked to them pleasantly, and was genuinely glad to see 
them. 

Jane and Caroline were not very talkative on the way home. 
They were uneasily conscious that they had not ventured to carry 
out their programme of getting Jack to tell them ‘all about it.’ 
He was very charming, but, somehow, quite changed; not only a 
man now, but a different sort of man from what they had expected. 
If the depths of the girls’ harmless minds could have been 
sounded, there would have been found in them both a notion that 
it would be pleasant if the Crimean hero were to fall in love with 
one of them—-it did not matter which one—and also that nothing 
was more likely. But Jane and Caroline returned to Trescoe 
Park that day, wiser, if not perceptibly sadder, young women. In 
one respect the Crimean hero bore a distinct resemblance to their 
dear Corsair. Whether he was thinking of war only, or that poetic 
combination love and war, they could not tell, but somehow Jane 
and Caroline knew it would be useless to attempt the captiva- 
tion of Jack Bassett. He would assuredly treat them as Conrad 
treated his lovely captives, when, inexorably faithful to his own 
Medora, 

Tle sought, nor shunned, but coldly pass’d them by. 

‘I had no idea Sir Henry’s daughters had grown up so good- 
looking. They are very nice girls indeed,’ said the Squire, when 
their visitors were gone. 
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‘My dear father, you must have seen them ever so often since 
they grew up.’ 

‘Ah, yes; I suppose I have; but I never happened to observe 
them. Time gets on with us all, only we don’t uotice what it 
does to our neighbours. I should have said they were about twelve 
or thirteen, if any one had asked me.’ 

Jack laughed. 

‘Why,’ he said, ‘Jane and Caroline have been treating me 
like a small boy for the last four years, on the strength of their 
young-ladyhood.’ 

‘They seemed rather afraid of you to-day.’ 

‘Really! I did not notice.’ 

The topic failed to interest Jack, and he let it drop. 

The ensuing weeks of waiting, during which Jack possessed his 
soul in not too much patience, have no history. His health con- 
tinued precarious; he acquired the certainty that the medical 
verdict which pronounced it to be impossible that he should re- 
join the Rifle Brigade at the seat of war was a correct one, for his 
right arm was almost useless. At the expiration of the period 
which he had assigned in his own mind to inaction, he obtained 
leave of absence for a year. 


Cuaprer XXIII. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE, 


Tue months that have elapsed since Mavis Wynn was struck 
down by a blow similar to that which had been aimed at Jack’s 
father, but which there was none to ward off from her forlorn head, 
have been, with respect to the new tenants of her old home, 
chronicled in advance. It becomes necessary at this stage of the 
narrative to cast a backward glance at the Chateau de la Dame 
Blanche. 

The first hours of an immeasurable grief, especially when that 
grief has come with a terrible shock, are seldom distinct in the 
sufferer’s recollection until long afterwards. Then, as day by 
day the slow pangs of association are impartially inflicted by 
everything in our life, small and great, trivial and important, 
we find that the sting of it all was in the first infinite instant, 
when we knew that the thing was, and that we were still alive 
and had to bear it. 

Mavis’s merciful swoon did not last long. When she recovered 
her senses, she was lying on her bed. A wet bandage bound her 
head; the cool air was coming in through the open window; 
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a shaded light was by her side; but she was alone. In what 
seemed to her only a moment, her mind was perfectly clear ; she 
did not know how she came to be there, but she knew what had 
happened. John Bassett of the Rifle Brigade—dead! Jack, her 
lover, her true, brave lover, he who was to have come home, 
whose wife she was to have been, he who would have gone to the 
uttermost end of the earth to find her, was dead in a strange and 
dreadful place, among a crowd of sick and suffering men. Jack, 
her lover! She had seen death three times, though she was only 
a young girl; she had seen her aunt, her uncle, and Mrs. Wynn 
dying and dead; she knew what the awful presence was, and that 
so her Jack had looked on a day when she had been happy, 
thinking of him, writing to him, talking to him in her mind that 
was always full of him, that never strayed from its contemplation 
of him; and then—then he had been put out of sight for ever, 
and her heart was not there to break, but lived on ignorantly, to 
break now. She flung her arms wildly into the air, and cried 
aloud that it could not be, that we could not live and be real 
creatures, if all we love and live for can die and be buried and we 
not know it, but go on living as if the world and the daylight 
were still the same ; that it was impossible and impious to believe 
such a mockery could be of God’s making! But before her 
hands had dropped at her sides, while the sound of her words was 
in the air, the frenzy died away in an awful agony of tears, and 
the ice-bolt of conviction, the inner knowledge against which her 
poor, vain protest had gone forth, struck her to the heart, and 
struck her dumb. It was all possible; it was all true. Jack was 
dead. That paper on the dressing-table was his letter which she 
had taken out with her in the morning and read in the glen 
(every feature of the scene with every word of the letter sprang 
into her tortured memory); but the hand that wrote it was cold, 
the lips that touched the signature for a token were turning to 
dust in foreign earth. Thought succeeded thought, image rushed 
upon image like the tumbling waves of a cruel sea beating to 
death the creature that is their spoil and their sport—only that 
death did not come. She started up and stretched out her hand 
towards the letter, then fell back shuddering, and hid her eyes 
with the coverlet from the sight of it. A convulsive trembling 
seized upon her limbs, and she thought ‘this is dying.’ <A quiet 
step approached, a steady voice spoke to her, as a hand withdrew 
the coverlet :— 

‘ You are better now, mademoiselle. Take this.’ 

Her head was gently raised, and a cup held to her lips by 
Jeanne Penhoél. Mavis drank the tisane, but made no attempt 
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to speak. It was strange that she could not speak in French, for 
she understood what was said to her; but so it was. Some days 
elapsed before she was able to recall the foreign tongue, and at 
first this went far to convince Jeanne Penhoél and Grégoire that 
the English lady had taken the malady of the English maid, 
and was, like her, delirious. In the morning Dr. Renouf saw 
Mademoiselle Warne, and was so exasperated at having a second 
patient on his hands whose ignorance or malevolence prevented 
her from speaking the language of civilisation, that he paid her 
case very little attention, but told Jeanne Penhoél the girl was 
a fanciful Anglaise, and not really ill. ‘She has had a fright of 
some kind, so far as [ can make out,’ said the doctor, bustling off 
in a hurry, ‘and seems to think a great deal of it. Keep her 
quiet, don’t make a fuss with her; let her cry: the attack of the 
nerves will work itself off in that way; she will be all right 
to-morrow.’ 

She had had a fright! Of course; it was the sight of Jean in 
the pass! She had made but little of it at the time, but after- 
wards it had overpowered her, being so much fatigued as she was, 
Ah, that unlucky Jean! Here was another misfortune to be set 
down to his account. Jeanne felt quite guilty and heart-stricken, 
as she looked at Mavis’s pale fixed face when several times during 
the night she came to her bedside from that of the English 
maid; but she still held to her own opinion. Mademoiselle Warne 
was, she was sure, really ill; she had seen enough of her in the 
few days of their joint nursing of Eliza Blount to refuse to believe 
in such a break-down as this without better cause. But Jeanne 
tended her second patient unassisted, and troubled Dr. Renouf no 
more about the fanciful Anglaise. 

Grégoire was sorely troubled. He could not decide for him- 
self whether to inform Madame Vivian of this fresh complication 
or not. Jeanne earnestly dissuaded him from doing so: *‘ What 
is the use, my good Grégoire?’ she urged. ‘ Madame ought not 
to come into the house with the fever, and Mademoiselle Sybille 
must not. This young lady has much courage; she will soon 
recover herself, and it is not as if we were keeping her family 
from her. She knows you and me better than she knows 
madame.’ 

‘ Pauvre petite!’ was Grégoire’s comment. The old man’s 
heart was touched by this exposition of the girl’s loneliness. 
‘When madame comes home,’ he added, ‘and they are better 
acquainted, she will be like a family to Mademoiselle Warne.’ 

Mavis did not disappoint the expectation of Jeanne Penhoél ; 
on the third day after the line in the English newspaper had 
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struck her to the ground, she rose from her bed, and would have 
dressed herself and gone into Eliza Blount’s room, only that 
Jeanne earnestly dissuaded her from doing so. 

‘You have not taken the malady,’ said Jeanne; ‘ this is because 
you have had a fright; but you may take it if you go in the way 
of it while you are still so weak. And the patient is mending ; 
she will do well now.’ 

Mavis submitted, and, in the solitude of the remote house, 
with its beautiful surroundings and its orderly arrangements, she 
began to rally from the physical shock she had sustained. She 
forced herself to look her position in the face, and to come toa 
decision as to what her future was to be, in so far as she was 
capable of overruling it—that future in which there was no joy, 
no hope, no Jack. But she had no sooner said those last words 
to herself than she shrank from what they conveyed, and blamed 
herself heavily for having ever suffered them to pass through her 
mind. No Jack! What, then, was the signification of the 
promises they had pledged, of the vows they had interchanged ? 
It was very well and very easy for a young man and a maiden 
like themselves, in the youth of their life and the fulness of their 
hope, to talk of the deathlessness of love and the eternity of their 
troth, which was to last while the river ran and the wind blew; 
but that love had never been deathless, or that troth eternal, in 
the same sense as now they were. Her soul was lifted, carried 
away into the world that to her indeed was still the world to 
come, but to him was the actual Now; the world already come ; 
the swcula seculorum of those strange solemn prayers she had 
read in Jack’s prayer-book, the equivalent, he told her, of the 
‘world without end’ of her own. 

Then there came to Mavis an experience, not it may be 
believed without many examples among the heavily bereaved, 
but which, as in her case her suffering was a result of that imper- 
fection of our human senses whereby they are subjected to the 
disabilities of time and space, may be regarded as a foretaste and 
foreshadowing of the actual ministration to us all of God's good 
angel, Death. ‘No Jack!’ she had said, in her exceeding great 
anguish, when encompassed with the darkness of despair. But 
there came a whisper to her from the unseen world, and she rose 
and followed it, as Christiana followed the Guide along the way 
that had been trodden by the beloved feet of him who had gone 
before ; and she was straightway lifted up into a wonderful calm, 
and a kind of transformed existence, full of peace, as of the just 
made perfect. This did not last; it was soon succeeded by a 
dreadful flagging of the spirit, and a mere grovelling in the dust 
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of loss and bereavement ; but 7 had been, and all her life long 
Mavis remembered it, as a foretaste of final freedom and victory. 

When she was able to review her position, if not calmly, at 
least steadfastly, and with a rigid resolve to face the whole of the 
truth, she summed it up as follows :— 

She was entirely alone. Her lover was dead. In those four 
words all the history of her past was told, all the hope of her 
future was buried. She was, indeed, ignorant of the fact that her 
father had cursed her, but she knew that he cared nothing for 
her; she had little hope that he would forgive her if now, in her 
great desolation, she prayed for his forgiveness, and told him the 
truth, with the terrible addition to it that time had brought. 
She had not received Jack’s permission to tell her father the 
truth, and that sanction could never reach her now. Her lover’s 
last letter had been sent on to her from Liverpool just after she 
read the fatal record in the ‘ Times,’ and its words of love and 
trust, of hope and exultation, had almost turned her brain. Of 
course it conveyed no hint of what his advice would have been 
under the subsequent circumstances, for he thought of her then as 
at the farm and leading the old life there. 

In the midst of her own grief, Mavis could think of Mr. Bassett, 
and pity him wiih all her heart; she could remind herself that 
the blow would fall still more heavily upon the Squire, if he were 
to learn that his beloved son had formed a plan for his future 
unknown to him, and had died with a secret between them. If 
she revealed to her own father the engagement that had existed 
between herself and Jack, she had no doubt that, whatever Wynn’s 
course of conduct towards her might be, he would acquaint the 
Squire with the fact. He would do this because there might be 
either money or revenge to be got by doing it, perhaps both, and 
her father loved the two almost equally. 

No, the secret was Jack’s secret; the promise he could not 
release her from must for ever bind her. It should be sacredly 
kept to the end. She would write to her father, so soon as she was 
able, and offer to go to him, but the name of her lover should 
never pass her lips. There was something almost sweet to her in 
this kind of deep burial of her love and hope within the great 
rift in her heart, and in the feeling that the Squire’s sorrow had 
a sharer, though all unknown to him. 

The physical effects of the shock Mavis had sustained were 
not lasting. She was grateful for the loving care with which 
Jeanne Penhoél tended her, and her unselfish nature seconded the 
efforts that were made to restore her. Mavis had not been accus- 
tomed to the kind of indulgence that encourages the casting of 
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any portion of one’s burden upon other people; she strove 
with all her will and power to nerve herself to the carrying of 

hers unaided for ever. In a few days she had quietly resumed 

her place in the sick-room, where she found Eliza Blount recover- 

ing rapidly, and it was then that she discovered how superior a 

person Jeanne Penhoél was, and learned that she had been in 

the service of Madame Vivian long before that lady came to live 

in Brittany. Mavis blessed the solitude that left her free during 

those first awful days. However light her duties as companion to 

Mademoiselle Vivian might prove, however fully Madame Vivian 

might realise her ideal of that gracious lady, it would have been 

more than she could have borne just then to take up those duties ; 

to find herself with strangers. The absence of the two ladies was 

a great help.to her. But, when Mavis caught sight of her own 

altered face in the glass, she felt that Madame Vivian must needs 

question her, even though she were to ask Jeanne and Grégoire 
to say nothing of her illness; for she was no longer the person 
who had taken her employer’s fancy. It was, indeed, a changed 
face that Mavis looked upon—a face which had lost its delicate 
and fitful bloom, and from which girlhood had passed away for 
ever. A year for each day that had gone by since the blow fell 
on Mavis might have passed over her fair head, when, gazing at her 
own image with eyes so unlike those into which Jack Bassett had 
looked for love and found it to the full, satisfying a lover by no 
means unexacting, she asked herself could such a change escape 
questioning? She was as much disturbed by this reflection as 
she could now be disturbed by anything that merely concerned 
herself. All her personal affairs had fallen away into insignificance 
in the face of the facts that Jack was dead, and that she could not 
die; but she was forced to consider what she could do, supposing 
that Mrs. Vivian should not find her a suitable companion for her 
daughter. 

‘She was content to take me absolutely on trust,’ said Mavis 
to herself as she stood before her mirror, perusing the desolate 
face it presented to her like that of a stranger. ‘She knew there 
was a story in my life, and she asked no further. If she asks now, 
it will be enough to tell her that the story is ended.’ 

That same night Mavis nerved herself to the task of looking 
over and putting away all the treasured things, by which, in case 
of any accident, the secret she was so resolved to keep might be 
discovered. She had no letters in her possession except Jack’s, 
and a few of Jane Price’s laconic epistles; the latter she destroyed. 
The morning light found her, pale as marble and with a face 
as fixed, reading Jack’s letters over and over again, as if she did 
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not know them all by heart. When the dawn paled her candles 
she desisted, and slowly folded the precious papers one by one, 
With a shudder of repugnance she sought the packet which she 
had made up for the post on that last day of her old life, and, 
inclosing it with her lover's letter in a cover, she sealed the parcel 
with Jack’s own seal, and wrote on it the behest already recorded, 
She then placed the parcel in a drawer of her writing-table. 

‘If I die,’ she thought, ‘ as I may—as any one may—without 
time or power to speak— it will certainly occur to them to look 
there for my papers.’ 

Mavis had more than two hundred pounds still remaining of 
the sum which her aunt had bequeathed to her. She looked over 
the notes, wondering how much she ought to put by for her 
burial, and how long she could make the remainder do if she were 
not to remain at the Chateau de la Dame Blanche. The light of 
the summer morning poured into the room; she started up with 
a cry of anguish, pushed the notes into the drawer, and, going 
into her bedroom, lay down on her bed with her head hidden. 

The doubt and dread with which Mavis had looked forward to 
the return of Madame Vivian and her daughter were both justified 
and dispelled by her first private interview with the former. 

‘My dear,’ said Madame Vivian, ‘I wish to say to you that 
I am acquainted with all you have done for me, with your care 
of Eliza Blount, with your admirable conduct in every respect, 
and I thank you heartily for it. I hope that on your side you 
have had nothing to complain of, and have been as comfortable as 
was possible under the circumstances.’ 

Mavis gave her the strongest assurances on this point. 

‘And now, my dear, let me have a word with you about your- 
self. That you have been ill, and are still suffering in mind, I 
have only to look at you to know. I am aware that there has 
already been heavy trouble in your life; rest assured that I shall 
never seek to know its nature, and that I say this only to inspire 
you with trust in me of the passive kind. But fresh trouble has 
come to you since you have been here, and that is not quite the 
same thing. I may ask you, in reference to this, is it anything 
in which you can be relieved, helped, in any way? Is there any- 
thing a friend could do for you? Because, if there is, I want you 
to take me for granted at once as that friend, and to let me do it.’ 

Mavis covered her face with her hands, and, with blinding tears, 
said that nothing could help her :— 

‘Yes, dear madam, I have a new trouble. God bless you for 
your goodness to me; but you can do nothing. My grief is 
beyond help or cure.’ 
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adles ‘My child, there is nothing beyond help or cure but death.’ 
one. ‘My trouble is a death.’ 
she Silently Madame Vivian took the girl’s feverish hand, and 
and, held it in a clasp that gave Mavis a feeling she had never before 
arcel experienced. Comprehension, sympathy, pity, promise, protection, 
ded. were all in that firm and gentle pressure. Her resolution gave 
way before the yearning need of all these that oppressed her 
hout young, broken heart. 
look ‘I will tell you what I can,’ she said, with catching breath, 
and the cold shudder of grief passing over her body like a chill 
g of wind, ‘and I know you will ask me no more. It is not because I 
Ove doubt your kindness or your truth, but because I promised—I 
her promised-—-him. He is dead; he died in the camp at Scutari, and 
reas I heard it here. No one knew that we were to be married when 
it of he came home; no one in the world knew it but our two selves, 
vith for I promised him. He was afraid that we might be parted if it 
ing were known, because there was such a difference between us, and 
those who could have interfered might think more of that differ- 
1 to ence than of a good character and a true heart. I promised him, 
fied madam, and I can tell you no more.’ 
‘You have told me enough, poor child.’ 
hat Madame Vivian drew her towards her, and kissed her on the 
ane forehead. ‘I see, indeed, that I cannot help you, and that healing 
ct, must be left to time. But will you do something for me? It is 
pom to try to be at home here, to feel that you are free and in all ways 
thee respected ; and if I can help or comfort you, however blindly or 
indirectly, come to me, but to me only—my daughter must know 
| nothing of this—as confidently as you would have gone to your 
ur- mother.’ 
, 1 Mavis was unable to thank her otherwise than by her tears, 
has : and Madame Vivian dismissed her to the restoratives of solitude 
all and the open air. 
cae | After a pause, seemingly occupied by some painful thoughts, 
as Madame Vivian removed from its envelope a letter addressed to 
he | Miss Metge which she had placed in the basket for post just 
us before Mavis entered the library in obedience to her summons, and 
a added the following postscript to it : 
ta ‘I have got a glimpse of the story of Miss Warne, and I am 
t.? more than surprised by what it has revealed. . An unequal attach- 
me ment, which would so certainly have been condemned by her 
friends that it was kept an inviolate secret—this is what she has 
- admitted. The last thing I should have thought likely. There 
vad is nothing to indicate who the man was, for he is dead; she heard 


of his death since she came here; but as he died in the camp at 
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Scutari, he was probably a non-commissioned officer, or something 
of that sort. Though there is a certain shock to my feelings in 
this discovery, it does not change my impressions of her, and it 
does not affect the narrative of her conduct I have already given 
you in full. She will recover her spirits, 1 hope, here, and in 
time be as happy with us as we can wish.’ 

The error into which Madame Vivian had fallen arose from 
two causes: one, the ambiguous terms in which Mavis had 
faltered out her explanation ; the other, that it never occurred to 
her that Mavis herself could be in any respect an object of disdain, 
On this false foundation her busy imagination soon constructed a 
story which was unlike the reality in every detail. 


‘I think Miss Warne is charming; I like her as much asI 
hoped to like her, but, Maman, she is not a bit what I ex- 
pected.’ 

‘Too grave, Sybil? Too serious for you?’ 

‘No, no, not that. But she seems to have no self. She does 
not talk of anything, or look at anything, as if she had a personal 
share in it, or any right to be considered. Oh, Maman, what a 
contrast to Miss Litton, who was always prepared to take offence 
at everything, and stood on her dignity at every moment.’ 

‘Miss Warne is indeed very unlike Miss Litton, Sybil. But 
are you sure you are happy in her company? I leave you so 
much to yourselves. Jam so unsociable a mother for a grown-up 
daughter,’ continued Madame Vivian, with a jittle hesitation and 
an anxious glance at Sybil, ‘that it would not do at all if you were 
not quite comfortable together.’ 

Sybil, who was sitting on a footstool at Madame Vivian’s side, 
and amusing herself by changing the rings on her mother’s left 
hand—the right, with a pen in it, rested on the table—put the 
slender fingers to her cheek and her lips, as she said :— 

‘ You are the very nicest mother in all the world for any kind 
of daughter, and I don’t hate the books and papers a bit. Mar- 
guerite and I—I’m going to call her Marguerite, she would like it 
—are getting on together as well as possible. I should never tire 
of her company, I am sure; but I am sincerely surprised that she 
does not tire of mine. Oh, of course, you are not surprised,’ said 
Sybil, meeting the mother’s fond incredulous smile with an answer- 
ing one full of sweetness; ‘but I really am so idle, and she is 
always occupied; and I don’t do anything particularly well, you 
know, except enjoy myself; but there’s nothing Marguerite does 
that is not well done. However, I am going to learn a great 
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many things from her—industry among them. And there’s one 
thing I’m going to give up, if you don’t mind, Maman.’ 

‘ What is that, darling ?’ 

‘Singing. Don’t say anything until I explain. I have 
thought for a good while that there was not much use in my per- 
severing withit. I shall never sing well enough to please anybody 
but you, and you are pleased with my mild minstrelsy only because 
you don’t know any better. Come now, confess, isn’t that so? 
You are so clever; you know so much—la femme savante par 
excellence, Madame de Rastacq calls you—you needn’t mind con- 
fessing that there is just one thing you don’t know, and that is, 
what music ought to be. Why, Maman, I never heard you sing a 
note or saw you touch the piano in my life; and here is more of 
your goodness, for you are always providing me with music, and 
what the teaching I have had has cost you, I am afraid to think. 
I am beginning to have some notions about money, and what 
things cost; I am indeed. But it has been wasted, Maman— 
except on making me love you all the more. I shall never be 
more than a—a decent sort of singer, and there’s no such thing.’ 

Madame Vivian laughed. 

‘Yes, I know it’s nonsense; but at the same time nothing can 
possibly be more reasonable or more true. Oh, Maman, if you 
only knew anything about music, and if only it was not I, but 
somebody else, who wanted to leave off making a fool of herself, 
you would see it at a glance. I have known fora long time I 
should never sing well enough to please anybody above a barrel- 
organ audience, and certainly never well enough to give myself 
the slightest pleasure; but I might perhaps have gone on, costing 
you money, and making myself ridiculous, if it had not been for 
Marguerite’s music.’ 

‘Don’t exaggerate, Sybil. There is some sense in what you 
say, but it is not all sense. Miss Warne’s singing is, as I told you, 
very fine.’ 

‘It is like heaven to hear. And how good she is about it; she 
never seems to think me unreasonable, and I don’t believe she is 
even proud of it. Why, Maman, if I had such a voice as hers, and 
could use it as she does, I would be a prima donna, like Madame 
Grisi, and have flowers thrown to me every night, all the kings 
and queens and great people presenting me with diamond things, 
poets writing verses, and everybody talking about me. I said so 
to Marguerite this morning, and told her I was sure she might be 
a prima donna if she chose, only she has no ambition.’ 

‘ And what did she say ?’ 
‘That she could no more be a prima donna than she could be 
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a prime minister, and that it is quite true she has no ambition. 
Then she said for me two old lines that she learned when she was 
a child :— 

The wind is loudest on the highest hills, 

And quiet life is in the vale below. 


‘She was quite distressed when I told her I meant to give up 
singing, and seemed to think you would be annoyed about it. 
But you’re not, are you ?’ 

‘IT am not,’ answered Madame Vivian, after a little reflection. 
‘I can quite understand your feelings. I don’t think I should 
have been satisfied with mediocrity myself.’ 

‘No, of course not. It’s all right, then, and Marguerite will 
be so pleased that you don’t blame her for my little caprice. I 
am off now to the glen. Ha!’ she added, as she released her 
mother’s hand, ‘ the big ruby is loose in your number three ring, 
the one I like best. Feel it; it shakes.’ 

She ran gaily away, and Madame Vivian was free to resume 
her work. But she did not do so; there was some disturbance in 
her thoughts. She leaned back in her chair, and, stretching out 
her left hand before her, looked attentively at the ring. It wasa 
half-hoop, composed of three fine rubies and two brilliants. 

‘And so the child would like to be a prima donna,’ she mused, 
‘to have diamond things given to her by great people, and verses 
written about her. It is well for me that she cannot sing.’ 

The summer wore away, and the position of Mavis became 
more and more assured. She had completely won the heart of 
Sybil, and her sincere and courageous efforts to subdue her own 
feelings and do her duty did not go unrewarded. They could not 
bring her gladness of heart; they could not lift her spirit from 
the dust; but they gave her peace of conscience. She had written 
to her father, and was satisfied to await the fiat of his reply. 

The Chateau de la Dame Blanche was a quiet residence at all 
times, but in the first year of the war it was quieter than usual. 
The tourists and artists whom, in addition to her small ‘ circle,’ 
Madame Vivian was in the habit of receiving in the summer and 
autumn, were very few that year. Besides them the chateau had 
only two visitors, a Frenchman, who had been, Sybil told Mavis, 
‘man of affairs’ to her mother’s uncle—‘ the uncle who gave us 
all this,’ added Sybil, waving her hand towards the richly stored 
cabinets of curiosities, ‘and a great deal of money too, I believe,’ 
and an Englishman, whom the young ladies did not happen to 
meet. He came ‘on business,’ remained only one night at the 
chateau, and was gone when Sybil and Mavis returned from a visit 
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to Madame de Rastacq. Nothing was said about this gentleman’s 
visit or business by Madame Vivian; but Mavis, who had come to 
know every line and look of her face far better than her daughter 
knew them, and to love them almost as well, saw that it had set 
a fresh mark of weariness and care upon her. 

‘I know what it is she reminds me of now, thought Mavis, 
as Madame Vivian sat listening to her that same evening as she 
sang, and Mavis could see the fine outline of the downcast face, and 
the slender folded hands that had done so much work in their 
time ; ‘it is of those words of Longfellow’s in * Evangeline,” “ the 
constant anguish of patience.” ’ 

A word from Madame Vivian to Sybil to the effect that she 
would do well not to talk of the war before Miss Warne, because 
she had lost a friend, was enough to secure Mavis from a distressing 
topic. Sybil did not want to talk about the war; she was inter- 
ested in it only just so far as Réné de Rastacq was concerned, and 
she heard all she cared to know at the Chateau de Rastacq, where 
the universal topic was discussed with all the added interest due to 
the share of Réné in the successes gained by the French army, and 
the personal distinction which he had won. The autumn was pass- 
ing into winter when important news from the seat of war arrived 
at the Chateau de Rastacq. 

Severely wounded at the battle of Inkermann, and left on the 
field for dead, rescued by the personal exertions of an English 
officer, who all but lost his life in the act of saving him, and for 
whom the young Frenchman professed devoted gratitude and 
friendship, Réné de Rastacq, more fortunate than that trusty 
comrade, had been able to resume his duties in a short time, and 
had since been participating in the achievements and miseries of 
the siege. 

All this intelligence had been duly conveyed to the Chateau de 
la Dame Blanche, and on the receipt of the first instalment of it, 
relating to Réné’s wound and narrow escape from death, Madame 
Vivian, accompanied by Sybil, paid a visit to Madame de 
Rastacq. 

They heard her story, told with mingled pain, joy, fear, 
and pride; and after many questions, for her replies to which 
Madame de Rastacq referred to the letter written for her son by a 
brother-officer, Madame Vivian asked what was the name of the 
Englishman who had saved her son’s life. 

‘Ah, those English names; I find them so difficult!’ said 
Madame de Rastacq, ‘ but here it is; a name that I must learn, to 
bless and venerate it.’ Then she read unhesitatingly, ‘ Captain 
Jacques—you would call that James, I think—Vassell, an officer of 
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infantry.’ Madame de Rastacq was so sure about the name, that, as 
it was one she had never heard, Madame Vivian did not think of 
glancing at the letter, though it was held out to her. Had she 
looked at it she would have seen ‘ Jacques Bassett’ written plainly 
enough to English eyes, and might have carried it to the hearing 
of one to whom it would have been a word of life. Mavis, that 
she might not seem indifferent to anything that concerned the 
mother and daughter, forced herself to ask them what Madame 
de Rastacq had to tell, and Sybil related the rescue of Réné from 
among the mounds of dead on the field of Inkermann, by an 
infantry officer, one Captain James Vassell. 

Thus had discovery of the error which had wrought such havoc 
in the life of Mavis come near to her, only to drift widely and hope- 
lessly away. 


(To be continued.) 
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Prophecies by a Highland Seer. 


AmonG the many travellers who every summer and autumn visit 
Inverness, the beautiful capital of the Scottish Highlands, and 
are now carried by the swift railway along the brink of its blue 
sea-lake, few will fail to note the long, low, sandy isthmus project- 
ing far into the firth, and marked by the dull fortifications of 
Fort George—a name once hateful to the ears of all true High- 
landers, whose friends and kinsmen had been slain on the neigh- 
bouring moorland of Culloden, and to whom the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s fortress was an abhorrent and obtrusive memorial of a 
foreign yoke, and of the downfall of a dearly loved royal race. 

On the opposite shore of the great bay lies Fortrose, a name 
which does not, as we might suppose, recall another military 
station, but was rather an ecclesiastical centre. The ancient 
burgh of Fortrose was once a place of considerable importance, 
and was the headquarters of the Bishop of Ross, whose palace 
stood near the cathedral. This was a fine building of red sand- 
stone, but only the south aisle now remains, the cathedral of 
Fortrose, together with the Bishop’s palace and the neighbouring 
Priory of Beauly, having been demolished by the ruthless Puritans, 
who there found convenient quarries of ready-hewn stone for the 
construction of Cromwell’s Fort at Inverness. It is satisfactory to 
know that the fort so sacrilegiously built was not long suffered 
to cumber the soil of the Highland capital, for at the restoration 
of King Charles it was totally demolished, and only a rampart 
remains to mark the spot where, for a little while, it commanded 
the entrance of the Beauly Firth. 

With the turn of fortune, the persecuted ecclesiastics were 
reinstated in what they might recover of their former position, so 
far at least as State protection could avail. Of the abuse of that 
power a painful instance is recorded in local tradition, and is 
commemorated by an upright monolith, near the modern light- 
house, on the extremity of the low sand-spit which runs out half 
across the firth, opposite to that on which stands Fort George. 
Though half-buried in drifting sand, this weather-beaten stone 
still marks the spot where, two hundred years ago, a cruel tragedy 
was enacted, with full sanction of the Church. This was the 
burning of a local prophet, Coinneach Oag, or ‘ young Kenneth,’ 
also called Coinneach Ore, that is, ‘ Brown Kenneth,’ or, as my 
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Gaelic-speaking informant put it, ‘dun,’ as you would say ‘a dun 
cow, but now generally known as ‘the Seer of Brahan,’—a man 
who was reputed to possess that extraordinary gift of second sight, 
which has ever held an important place in the superstitions of the 
Highlanders, and by which they account philosophically for in- 
numerable visions of things not yet come to pass, which certainly 
are totaily inexplicable by any ordinary process of reasoning. 

Foremost in the ranks of those endowed with this strange 
faculty was this far-seeing prophet of Ross-shire, whose mysterious 
sayings were carefully treasured, not. only by the peasantry, but 
by various literary men, notably Sir Walter Scott ; and wonderful 
indeed is the accuracy with which many have been fulfilled, while 
others, yet unaccomplished, afford food for speenlation as toa pos- 
sible future. 

Amongst the latter are prophecies of bloody battles, one of 
which is to be fought on the Muir of Ord in Ross-shire, another 
at Ard-nan-Ceann in North Uist, and a third at Ault-na-Torcan, 
in the Isle of Lewis. The first is to be especially fatal to the 
clan Mackenzie, and the ravens will assemble on a noted stone on 
the moor, and drink the blood of the slain. Ere this evil day, 
the seer foretold that there should be two churches in Ferrintosh 
and two bridges at Conan, and the combatants should arrive in 
chariots with neither horse nor bridle. The great division of the 
Presbyterian Church has supplied Ferrintosh with the two churches 
there foretold. The Conan is now doubly bridged, and horseless 
chariots in the form of railway trains may at any moment carry 
soldiers to the scene of action, should need so require. 

In the Isle of Lewis there will be fighting, with no quarter 
till the combatants reach Tarbert in Harris, when suddenly a left- 
handed Macleod, called * Donald, the son of Donald,’ will wrench 
a blackened rafter from a cottage, and, with no other weapon, will 
turn on the pursuers, and so encourage his clansmen that they will 
fight with renewed vigour, and conquer the foe. After this the 
Isles of Lewis and Harris shall long abide in peace. To mark 
when these troublous times draw near, Kenneth foretold that two 
sandbanks opposite to Findon (which in his time lay so deep 
under water as never to be uncovered even at the lowest spring 
tides) should become the coastline. Strange to say, the sand-banks 
have for many years been visibly increasing, and are undoubtedly 
approaching the shore ! 

As another sign of the near approach of troublous times, the 
seer foretold that a strange fish, covered with plates like limpet- 
shells in lieu of silver scales like a salmon, should be caught at 
the mouth of the Beauly river, and that the river itself should 
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for the third time cease to flow. Twice already at long 
intervals have there been seasons of such excessive drought that 
the river has been dried up—and ten years ago, a royal sturgeon 
nine feet in length was captured in the estuary of the Beauly, 
and its long rows of bony plates seemed exactly to answer to the 
shell-like scales described by the seer. Consequently, the only 
item yet to be fulfilled is the third drying up of the stream. 

Though internal peace is better assured nowadays than it 
was in the time of the seer, it is nevertheless strange that long 
before the calamitous days of Prince Charlie’s last struggle, 
Coinneach beheld in a vision the bloody battle of Culloden. As 
he crossed that bleak moorland, then known as Drummossie, he 
foretold how, ere many generations had passed away, the best 
blood of the Highlands would there be shed, and he rejoiced that 
he should not live to see that dismal day. 

Foolish indeed must have sounded in the ears of his contem- 
poraries his assurance that full-rigged vessels would one day be 
seen passing to and fro through the wooded valley that extends 
westward from Inverness. But a hundred and fifty years later, 
the great Caledonian canal was dug, connecting the chain of inland 
lakes one with another, and entering the sea at Inverness ! 

Many must have listened as to the ravings of a maniac when 
he foretold in prophetic vision that long strings of carriages with- 
out horses would run with lightning speed between Inverness and 
the Isle of Skye, and when he told of rushing fires moving across 
the moorland between these points, which then were accounted far 
apart. But a few years have elapsed, since the construction of the 
Inverness and Skye railway has furnished the fulfilment of a widely 
known but previously incomprehensible prophecy! 

Equally strange was the prediction that a day would come 
when fire and water would run in streams through all the streets 
and alleys of Inverness. Such words must, to our forefathers, have 
seemed to augur death and destruction. Yet they have received 
a very peaceful solution, since gas and water have been laid on all 
over the city! 

Considering that in the days of the seer the Ness was probably 
spanned by only one bridge, it is worthy of note that se should 
have foretold a time when so short a stream should be able to 
number nine bridges. This mystic number is now actually com- 
plete. Nevertheless, we may hope that Coinneach read the future 
amiss when he gave this as the sign of a time when the High- 
lands should ‘ be overrun with ministers without grace and women 
without shame!’ 

One of these prophecies relates to a very remarkable wooded 
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hill near Inverness, known as Tomnahurich, the ‘ Hill of the Fairies’ 
—for here the elfin tribe held their court, and sometimes beguiled 
mortals to enter their realm, and dance and play for a hundred 
years, which seemed but as one night, till the poor enchanted 
revellers returned to seek in vain for the friends who had all died 
long years ago.! So the fairies’ knoll was shunned as a place of 
danger, and no man could find a solution for Coinneach’s prophecy 
that the hill would one day be under lock and key, and that the 
spirits would be kept securely within. 

But as years rolled on,and the faith in fairy lore grew less strong, 
it became necessary to have a new cemetery for the increasing town, 
and some bold innovator dared to suggest how excellent a site was 
the flat green summit of the Fairies’ Knoll. The suggestion found 
acceptance, and Tomnahurich was transformed into a cemetery, 
so peaceful and beautiful that it seems to me to be worth coming 
to live in Inverness were it only for the privilege of eventually 
leaving one’s mortal dust in so fair a storehouse. A more poetic 
‘God’s acre’ could not be imagined than this, where the natural 
loveliness of golden birches, dark pines, and russet brackens form a 
meet setting for the stately Iona crosses which crown the hill, while 
the most beautiful corner of all, overlooking the gliding river and 
the blue sea loch (the firth), is chiefly tenanted by the poor, who, 
in place of proud monuments to mark the name and merit of their 
dead, only lay the smooth green turf and a few wave-worn pebbles 
or hells as touching memorials of their grief. But these humbler 
funeral parties are careful to secure for their dead a blessing some- 
times unsought by the finer folk, who, heedless of old custom, carry 
the bier to the grave by the straight road from the town, while the 
simpler folk (long may they preserve this trace of olden days!) make 
a long circuit, in order to approach the grave reverently, in sunwise 
course, as has been done by their forefathers from time immemorial. 

Such is the sweet spot now consecrated to the dead, who here 
(so far as we know) sleep undisturbed by fairy gambols. Of course 
the ‘ lock and key’ of the seer—the cold tron, which in all fairy 
lore is so hateful to ‘the good people -—hold their place in the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. 

The master of the said key (guardian of the cemetery) tells me 
that another detail of the seer’s vision referred to the finding on 
this hill a snow-white fox, and a few years ago he himself saw a 
rare creature, exactly answering to this description, start from the 
Fairies’ Knoll. Several men gave chase, one armed with a gun, 
and the poor animal fell a victim to the spell of cold steel, and is 


' A pleasant sketch of a legend of Tomnahurich was given in a paper on Rip Van 
Winkle in Harper's Magazine for September 1883, 
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now to be seen stuffed, in possession of Mr. Macleay, of Inverness. 
There are not wanting cavillers who maintain that Coinneach’s vision 
of the white fox referred to the West coast of Sutherland. Itis just 
possible, however, that he may have seen double on this occasion ! 

Another forecast, which has only been fully realised in the 
present generation, was that concerning the mineral springs of 
Strathpeffer, which, in the days of Coinneach—that is to say, in 
the reign of Charles I].—were of little or no account; pro- 
bably not even a peat hut had been built near those uninviting 
sulphurous and ferruginous waters on the lonely and remote Ross- 
shire moorland. But the seer, looking beyond two centuries, 
perceived those healing waters jealously guarded, and every 
approach to them thronged by crowds of health-seekers from all 
parts of Britain. Till about thirty years ago, the springs continued 
little sought after, and a few humble cottages sufficed for the 
requirements of such occasional visitors (mostly of the humblest 
class) as here sought healing at the cheapest possible rate. But 
within the last few years, the merits of the waters, combined with 
the life-giving air and beautiful scenery, have made Strathpeffer 
a favourite place of resort for a multitude already too great for the 
very limited supply of mineral water, which accordingly is most 
jealously guarded, doled out to drinkers, and some sceptical folk 
venture to whisper is diluted for bathers, to such an extent that a 
Strathpeffer mineral bath resembles the wines occasionally indulged 
in by a bad Mahomedan, who holds that one drop of vinegar 
transforms a hogshead of forbidden wine into nectar fit for the-use 
of the Faithful! 

Sufferers from gout, rheumatism, skin-diseases, and divers other 
woes, now flock to the Strath, and in place of the half-dozen 
thatched cottages which but a quarter of a century ago alone 
marked the neighbourhood of the springs, there are now villas 
and lodgings, and no fewer than three hotels, one of which prides 
itself on having accommodation for a hundred persons ! Omnibuses 
(shade of Coinneach !) run to meet the long trains of steam cars; 
daily posts and frequent telegraphs connect the Strath with the 
outer world. 

This development of a lonely valley into a fashionable water- 
ing-place was not Coinneach’s sole prophecy concerning Strath- 
peffer. Of a certain tall upright stone, known in Gaelic as the 
sounding or echoing stone (on account of the hollow sound it 
emits when struck), he foretold that it should fall thrice, and that 
after it was raised for the third time it should be used as a moor- 
ing-post to which ships should fasten their cables. According 
to one version of our story, this is to become possible by an 
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unprecedented overflow of Loch Ussie, which, rushing down from its 
mountain cradle, shall connect Strathpeffer with the sea; but as 
the difference of elevation between town and shore (although only 
a few feet) makes this occurrence exceedingly improbable, some 
suppose that the sounding stone may itself be removed to the sea- 
board. Anyhow, the stone has already fallen twice, and, though 
carefully restored to its upright position, a third fall will assuredly 
be deemed the harbinger of a new era in the history. 

Another curious prophecy of a natural occurrence was that a 
famous natural rock-arch near Storhead of Assynt, known as the 
Clach tholl, would one day fall with a great crash and a sound 
like thunder, and the noise would be so great as to cause a stam- 
pede among the herds of the laird of Led-more. Now, as their 
natural pastures were fully twenty miles distant, it must have been 
a mighty rock whose fall would resound so far, but in this case 
‘Mahomet came to the mountain!’ Strange to say, in the year 
1841, after the lapse of nearly two centuries, the Led-more cattle 
chose one fine day to explore the neighbourhood on their own 
account, and wandered on till they almost reached the Clach tholl, 
which at that very moment fell with a thundering crash, and so 
alarmed the wanderers that they turned tail and scampered home. 

One of Coinneach’s forecasts concerning the removal of stones 
was to the effect that the well-known stone of Petty (an enormous 
rock boulder which marked the boundary of Culloden) would one 
day be unaccountably transported from the dry land right out to 
sea. Nothing could have appeared more unlikely than this, yet, 
to the amazement of all beholders, it was remarked one morning 
in February 1799 that the stone had actually performed this 
singular feat, and had travelled a distance of about 780 feet along 
tolerably level ground, to its present position, far below high-water 
mark. The weight of the stone is estimated at about ten tons, 
and the only possible solution of its movement lies in the fact that 
a tremendous gale was blowing and the shores were ice-bound, 
so that the combined action of wind and ice may have propelled 
the great boundary-stone. 

Coinneach’s vision of ‘ribbons on every hill,’ and the multipli- 
cation of ‘white houses,’ has been very literally fulfilled, as it is 
now found to be cheaper in the long-run to replace the black-turf- 
thatched bothies by ‘white cottages’ of stone and lime with slated 
roofs, to say nothing of the numerous modern shooting-lodges 
which are now so thickly sprinkled over the country, while the 
winding mountain roads are supposed to be the seer’s ‘ ribbons.’ 

Along the said roads the seer beheld innumerable travelling 
merchants passipg to and fro. I confess I thought such ‘ mer- 
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chants’ belonged to a bygone age, but I was reminded of the 
prophetic words this autumn when, halting at a roadside inn, the 
landlord, commenting on the various changes of the last twenty 
years, noted as a special feature the extraordinary i increase of all 
manner of hawkers and pedlars. This he said without the slightest 
reference to the well-known prophecy. 

The seer, whose mystic words have been so carefully preserved, 
was born in the early part of the seventeenth century (a few years 
before the Commonwealth). The name he bore—Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie—is one common to many members of the clan which 
claims descent from Coinneach Mac Choinnich, 7.e. Kenneth the 
son of Kenneth. 

His birthplace was on the estate of Brahan Castle, in the county 
of Ross-shire, the property of the Mackenzies of Seaforth. His 
social position was that of a farm-servant, aud many a shaft of his 
caustic wit was sped at the expense of the farmer’s wife, a cross- 
grained, ill-natured woman, who at length determined to free 
herself from the annoyance of his jests by causing his death. 
Accordingly, one day, when his master had sent young Kenneth 
Mackenzie to the moorland to cut peats for fuel, and she had to 
send him his dinner, she seasoned it with poisonous herbs, and 
trusted never again to hear his voice. 

But Coinneach, being weary, had lain down to rest on a little 
knoll—doubtless a fairies’ hill, for when he awakened he found 
under his head a small white stone with a hole in the centre, such 
as a Highlander would at once recognise as a mystic divining 
stone. (According to one account, the seer derived his knowledge 
from a small round blue pebble, which had been bestowed on his 
mother by the spirit of a Norwegian princess, who had left her 
grave one night to revisit Norway, and, ere returning, gave this 
gift to the brave Highland-woman whom she found watching 
beside her empty tomb, and who even dared to bar the entrance 
of the dead by placing her distaff upon the grave.') 

Picking up the pebble, he naturally applied it to his eye, and 
thereby discovered the treachery planned by his mistress. So 
when the messenger brought his dinner, he gave it to a poor dog, 
who swallowed it trustingly, but soon afterwards died in agony. 
Then Kenneth returned to taunt the cruel woman with her evil 
intentions. 

From that {ime forward his fame as a seer spread far and wide, 
and many a strange foreboding of evil did he venture to utter 
concerning county families, then in the zenith of their power, and 

1 For many curious details concerning celebrated Scottish divining-stones see ‘In 
the Hebrides, by C.F. Gordon Cumming. Published hy Chatto and Windus, Londop, 
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strangely indeed have these been fulfilled. For instance, concern- 
ing the powerful family of Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, he foretold 
their downfall when ‘ Fuolish James’ should be laird; and 
through senseless pride, the goat should replace the deer, and 
fishermen of Avoch rule over the Black Isle. The present gene- 
ration has seen the fulfilment of these enigmatical words (with 
various details of local interest), for the career of folly of the last 
Sir James necessitated the sale of his lands on the Black Isle 
to Mr. Jack, the son of an Avoch fisherman, who, by marriage with 
the Fletchers, assumed their name and armorial bearings, with the 
goat as a crest. Thus the famous deer’s-head of the Mackenzies 
is replaced by the goat of the Fletchers ! 

Among the families concerning whom Coinneach prophesied 
evil things were the Urquharts of Cromarty, who in his day 
were possessed of large estates in the north. He foretold that ere 
long they would own but a few acres; and so it has proved, for a 
small corner of Braelangwell, one of their many possessions, is all 
that now remains in the hands of the family. 

Strangely accurate was the forecast of the downfall of the once 
mighty house of Macneil of Barra. ‘ When the blind man with 
twenty-four fingers and the Sheriff’s officer with the big thumbs 
shall meet in Barra, then may Macneil prepare for the flitting’ 
Early in the present century a celebrated blind beggar, having 
six fingers on each hand, and six toes on each foot (who hence was 
known in Guelic as ‘ the blind, with twenty-four fingers’), started 
ona begging expedition through the Long Isle. Resolving to 
cross the six miles of sea which separate South Uist from Barra, 
and then try his fortune, he took his place in the ferry-boat, and 
had for fellow-passenger a sheriff's officer, whose Gaelic nickname 
described him as ‘the man with the big thumbs.’ This man’s 
errand was actually to serve a summons on Macneil of Barra, who 
thereupon was compelled to ‘ flit,” and make way for the new 
owner of his estates. 

Very remarkable was the fulfilment of several details of the 
old prophecy referring to the Macleods of Macleod, as recorded by 
the veteran and greatly revered Dr. Norman Macleod, father of 
the founder of ‘Good Words’ and of its present editor. He was a 
true Gael, nurtured in the use of the Gaelic tongue, and familiar 
with ail the tales and traditions current among his people. 
Amongst others, he was well aware of the prophecy which foretold 
troublous times for the house of Dunvegan, and amongst other signs 
of the times enumerated how ‘ Norman, the third Norman, 
would perish by an accidental death; that Macleod’s Maidens’ 
(three noted rocks in Macleod’s County in the Isle of Skye) 
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‘would become the property of a Campbell; that a fox should 
have a litter in one of the turrets of the castle; then, when for 
the last time the green fairy banner should be seen, the glory of 
the house should depart, and most of the estates must be sold. 
Nevertheless, hope dawns on the future, for a deliverer shall arise 
who shall redeem the lost lands.’ 

Strange to say, when, in the year 1799, Dr. Macleod was a 
guest at Dunvegan Castle, three of these signs were fulfilled. 
Tidings arrived that H.M.S. * Queen Charlotte’ had been blown 
up at sea, and among those who perished was Lieut. Macleod of 
Macleod—‘ Norman, the third Norman,’ heir of the house. 

In that same week, ‘ Macleod’s Maidens’ were sold to Angus 
Campbell of Ensey. And, furthermore, a tame fox, belonging to 
Lieut. Macleod, actually had her litter in the west turret of the 
castle, and the Doctor handled the young cubs! Happily there is 
no immediate prospect of the fulfilment of the fourth sign, for 
though the good old Doctor could only get a sight of the green 
banner by stealth, and very naturally (being a genuine High- 
lander) looked on it with something of a quake, lest he might 
himself be fulfilling the prophecy, the green flag bestowed on 
Macleod by his fairy love is still to be seen at Dunvegan by all 
persons interested in such relics. 

The birth of the fox-puppies recalls a similar prophecy, as yet 
unfulfilled, to the effect that a fox shall one day rear her cubs on 
the hearth-stone of Castle Downie. 

But far more improbable was young Kenneth’s forecast con- 
cerning Fairburn Tower, a stronghold of the Earls of Seaforth, 
overlooking their lands of Brahan, and inhabited by a branch of 
the Mackenzies, kinsmen of the chief. 

The eyes of the seer, however, looked far beyond the present 
scene, and he spoke unflattering words, revealing a future when 
the broad lands of the family should have passed into the hands of 
strangers, when few should survive to bear the once powerful 
name, and when a cow should give birth to a calf in the highest 
chamber of Fairburn Tower! 

The last item certainly appeared a crowning dream of folly, 
yet, strange to say, all has been literally fulfilled. As years rolled 
on, the estates did pass away from the old family, and the old 
castle, which was wont to echo the song of the bard and the 
music of the pipes, was shadowed, and allowed to fall into decay. 
All was dilapidated. The doors fell from their hinges, until not 
one remained to bar the progress of man or beast. Then the 
tenant farmer bethought him of using the uppermost rooms as a 
barn wherein to store his straw, and as the straw was carried up 
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some was accidentally scattered on the staircase. This attracted 
the notice of a cow who had strayed into the open hall, and, 
enticed by such good pickings, she climbed step by step, till she 
actually reached the topmost room. 

But how to descend was quite another matter, for such stairs 
would puzzle any cow, under any circumstances, and this parti- 
cular cow was not in condition for acrobatic feats! So finding a 
plentiful store of straw, all ready for her use, she decided on re- 
maining where she was, and there, a few days later, she gave birth 
to a fine calf. The rumour of this unexpected fulfilment of Coin- 
neach Ore’s well-known prophecy spread far and wide, and various 
persons, still living, took the trouble to go from Inverness and 
elsewhere to see this aspiring cow and her calf in their exalted 
byre, which has now become ‘ the show room’ of the Old Tower ! 

Innumerable predictions, of purely local interest, have been 
recorded, but those which have most established the fame of 
‘The Seer of Brahan’ had reference, like the last quoted, to the 
fortunes of the Lord of Brahan Castle, Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, 
whose grandfather had in 1623 been created first Karl of Seaforth. 
He married Isabella Mackenzie, sister of the first Karl of Cromartie, 
a proud, vindictive woman, whose cruelty to the seer called forth 
that prophetic sentence of doom which (as in several other cases 
well known in the history of Scottish families who have taken 
part in some deed of blood, and thus goaded the sufferers to 
invoke curses worthy of the Psalmist of Israel on their unborn 
descendants) has been so strangely and minutely fulfilled. 

This Kenneth Mackenzie, third Earl of Seaforth, was a devoted 
adherent of King Charles the Second, fought manfully in the 
Royalist cause, and paid the penalty for his loyalty by being 
subject to several years’ imprisonment under the Commonwealth, 
till the Restoration enabled King Charles to release him. Soon 
afterwards, he had occasion to visit Paris, and seems to have 
found so many attractions in that gay capital that he was in no 
hurry to return to his stern countess. Months slipped away, 
without even bringing her a letter from her absent lord. At last 
she determined to call in the seer, whose fame had already spread 
throughout the district. So she sent messengers to Strath- 
peffer, summoning him to Brahan Castle. On his arrival, in- 
stead of granting him a private interview, she received him in her 
hall, in presence of many of her retainers, who crowded round to 
hear his revelations, for many feared that the earl must be dead. 

Then she bade Coinneach prove his mysterious power by giving 
her tidings of Seaforth. He produced the precious divining stone, 
and, looking through it, he laughed aloud and announced that the 
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truant earl was well and merry. The neglected lady desired further 
details, which at first Kenneth refused to give. But when she 
very unwisely urged—nay, commanded—him to speak freely, the 
seer revealed that he beheld Seaforth in a richly furnished room, 
kneeling beside a beautiful woman, who suffered his arm to en- 
circle her waist unchidden. 

Pale and trembling with anger, Lady Seaforth heard these 
words, spoken in the hearing of all her people. She heeded not 
that she had compelled their utterance, and that in her own heart 
she believed them true. Her own dignity required that she 
should discredit them, and that the calumniator of her lord should 
be disgraced. Carried away by mortification and passion, she 
suddenly resolved that nothing short of the death of the hap- 
less seer should atone for his scandalous revelations, so, to his 
unspeakable amazement, she then and there turned upon him 
and pronounced sentence of doom. 

She appears in the first instance to have condemned him to be 
immediately hanged, but, on second thoughts, she determined to 
obtain the sanction of the Church and have him burnt as a 
wizard. Some days, therefore, elapsed ere the cruel sentence 
was carried out. Then the poor seer was bound hand and foot 
and carried to Chanonry Point, where, with full sanction of the 
Church—the Canons of Fortrose Cathedral doubtless standing by 
to witness the hideous punishment of a wizard—he was thrown 
head foremost into a barrel of burning tar—-a barrel which, more- 
over, bristled with long sharp spikes, driven in from outside so as 
to transfix the wretched victim. 

On this very day the long-absent earl returned to Brahan, and, 
finding the castle well-nigh deserted, he learnt that his wife and 
his retainers had all gone to the Ness of Chanonry to attend the 
burning of Coinneach Ore. Horror-stricken, Seaforth started 
instantly in pursuit, hoping still to save the unhappy man. 
Spurring his good steed to its utmost pace, he galloped without 
drawing rein till he reached Fortrose, and there, looking towards 
the isthmus, he beheld a dark column of dense smoke rising 
heavily. With renewed energy he tried to increase his pace, but 
the willing horse could do no more—it staggered and fell, never 
to rise again. 

Rushing forward on foot, Seaforth shouted aloud, trusting that 
the assembled people, hearing his cry, might delay the terrible deed. 
But it was too late. Already the tar-barrel had received its victim, 
and the prophetic voice was silenced for ever. 

Among those who stood by, to witness the horrid scene, was 
the cruel Lady Seaforth, who, as he was led past her, could not 
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resist a last shaft, so she cried out that he was even then on his 
way to hell. Coinneach turned, and, looking upon her, said, 
‘Nay! for that he was bound for that heaven where she should 
never enter,’ and in token that his words were true she should see 
that after his death a raven and a dove, flying swiftly from east 
and west, should meet above the funeral pyre, and thereon alight. 

If the raven should be the first to descend, then might her 
words be true, but, if the dove were foremost, she might rest assured 
that he had not spoken without cause. And so it proved, for ere 
the smouldering ashes had wholly cooled a raven and a dove did 
thus alight on the embers, and the dove was the first to alight, 
even as Coinneach had foretold. 

But this was not the sole prophecy of future evil which he 
bequeathed to the proud lady. Standing on the brink of Loch 
Ussie, a mountain tarn which lies cradled in the hills above Brahan 
Castle, just before he was carried away to Fortrose to meet his 
cruel fate, he gazed for the last time on his magic stone, and 
then uttered the words of prophetic doom which, in every detail, 
were so strangely fulfilled only two generations ago. He foretold 
how, ere many generations had passed, the line of Seaforth should 
become extinct; and that when the time came when there should 
be a buck-toothed Gairloch, a hare-lipped Chisholm, a stammering 
laird of Raasay, and a half-witted laird of Grant, then all men 
might know that the day of doom was at hand. That the last 
Lord of Kintail should be deaf and dumb, that the gift-lands of 
Kintail bestowed on his ancestors by King David II. should pass 
away from him, that he should be the father of stalwart sons, all 
of whom should pre-decease him, and that he should go down in 
sorrow to the grave, knowing that no heir male survived to bear 
his name and honours as Chief of the Mackenzies of Brahan and 
Kintail. Then a woman with snow on her cap (or a snow-white 
cap) should come from the East across the sea to sit in Seaforth’s 
chair, but the broad lands of the Mackenzies should pass to other 
families. As a crowning agony, he added that this white-hooded 
woman should cause the death of her own sister. 

Having uttered these words of doom, he cast his magic white 
stone into the loch, whence the Highlanders believe that it will 
one day be recovered inside of a pike, and its fortunate finder will 
forthwith be endowed with the gift of prophecy. 

The terrible curse was heard by many, and naturally impressed 
itself deeply on their minds, so that it became a common tradition 
handed down from father to son. The earl (whose gay life in 
Paris had been so unfortunately revealed to his vengeful countess) 
died a.p. 1678, and thenceforward the Highlanders looked with 
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superstitious dread for the signs which should mark the approach 
of the day of doom, but upwards of a century elapsed ere these 
were recognised. 

Amongst those who were well acquainted with the prophecy 
were Sir Walter Scott, his friend Mr. Morritt, and Sir Humphry 
Davy, and with wonder and deep regret they noted how every 
particular was being fulfilled. They looked around among the 
great Highland lairds, and perceived that the Chief of Clan Grant 
was half-witted, that the Chisholm was hare-lipped, that Sir Hector 
Mackenzie of Gairloch was commonly known as ‘ Gairloch of the 
buck-tooth,’ while Macleod of Raasay was afflicted with a painful 
stammer. 

And to complete all, the Cabarfeidh himself (7.e. ‘The Stag’s 
Antlers,’ as the Chief of Kintail was commonly called in Gaelic, 
by reason of his crest) was deaf and practically dumb. Not that 
he had been so born. By nature the last Earl of Seaforth was 
gifted beyond his fellows, both physically and mentally. Not 
till about the year 1770, when he was about sixteen years of 
age,’ was the dread sign revealed. When a clever, promising lad, 
scarlet fever of a virulent type broke out in his school, and about 
twenty of the boys were attacked by it. 

All were placed together in one large room—the school hospi- 
tal—and here young Lord Seaforth saw a vision which the High- 
landers of course attributed to second sight. One evening, in the 
gloaming, the sick nurse had left the room, when she was recalled 
by a wild ery. Hastening back, she found the lad flushed and 
trembling ; he positively affirmed that a hideous hag had passed 
through the room, halting a moment beside each bed, and stand- 
ing longer by some than by others. She had a wallet hanging 
from her neck, from which she took a mallet and some pegs, and, 
after gazing steadfastly on one of the boys, she bent over him, 
and drove a peg into his forehead. The boy never stirred, though 
Seaforth distinctly heard the sound of breaking bones. Then the 
hag passed on to another boy and yet another, and, Jael-like, 
drove in her dreadful pegs. On some of the sick lads she gazed 
long without touching them, and others she passed by without 
notice. At last she came up to young Seaforth, and handled 
both his ears. She seemed to feel for a nail, but after a pause 
she passed on, and disappeared from the room. 

Then the sick lad, who hitherto had lain spellbound, and 
unable to move or to utter a sound, burst forth in the cry of 
horror which had startled the nurse. Never, to the last hour ot 


1 Francis Humberstone Mackenzie, last Earl of Seaforth, born 1744. 
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his life, could Seaforth forget the horrible agony of that moment 
when the hell-hag touched his ears. The nurse strove to soothe 
him, and told him it was but a fever-born dream ; but when next 
the doctor came round he found this patient so strangely excited 
that the nurse afterwards apprised him of this circumstance. 
Returning to the sick-room, the doctor bade the lad tell him his 
dream, and, while seeking to quiet the dreamer, he made notes of 
every detail. To his amazement and horror, he found that all 
those patients whom Seaforth pointed out as having received a 
special look from the hag became so seriously ill as to hover 
between life and death, while those into whose brow she had 
driven the peg died. Seaforth’s life hung long in the balance, 
and finally the fever left him stone deaf. 

His power of speech was not actually affected, and during the 
greater part of his life he could speak, till at last, bowed down by 
ever-increasing cares and sorrows, he was stricken with paralysis, 
and ceased to utter any articulate sound; and so, during the 
closing years of his life, he was practically dumb as well as deaf. 

Notwithstanding this very grievous drawback, Lord Seaforth’s 
natural genius and mental power enabled him to take a leading 
position in the service of his country. Though no longer so 
powerful as his great ancestor Kenneth Mor, High Chief of Kin- 
tail (who in the time of James I. was, perhaps, the most influential 
chief in the Highlands, having upwards of two thousand armed 
men ready to follow him to the death), he was sufficiently in- 
fluential, at the commencement of the great European war, to 
raise a noble Mackenzie regiment—the 78th Highlanders—of 
which he was appointed colonel: eventually he attained the rank 
of lientenant-general. His services were rewarded by a British 
peerage, and he was successively appointed Governor of Barbadoes 
and Demerara, in both of which he ruled with a strong and just 
hand—no easy matter in colonies where the murder of a slave had 
previously been treated as a venial offence ! 

Though well aware of every detail of the prophecy, which, like 
the sword of Damocles, ever hung over his devoted head, he wooed 
and wedded a very lovable woman—Mary Proby, a daughter of 
the Dean of Lichfield—and a family of four sons and six daughters 
grew up around them in strength and beauty; and the heart of 
the father was gladdened by their comeliness, though his dulled 
ears might never hear their joyous young voices. But first one 
son died, and then another, and friends and clansmen noted with 
grief the gradual fulfilment of the doom. 

A touching incident in connection with the death of one of 
these sons seems worthy of record in these days of «esthetic sun- 
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flower worship. This.noble flower was still rare in the far north, 
and some plants had been sent to the beautiful old garden at 
Brahan some months before the death of one of the young 
Mackenzies. With keen interest did the lad note the growth of 
these unknown plants, eagerly watching for the buds that should 
expand into such gorgeous blossoms. But ere those buds un- 
folded a fatal illness had stricken the young life, and the first 
golden blossom was gathered by a loving hand and laid within 
the coffin—perchance to gladden the spirit of the dead ere it 
winged its sunward flight. 

But for the sorrowing father fresh troubles were in store. 
Pecuniary cares began to weigh upon him; heavy losses in his 
West Indian estates compelled him to sacrifice his old ancestral 
lands, ‘The gift-land of Kintail ’—and, while vexed and perplexed 
with these manifold cares, news came to him at Brahan Castle in 
1815 that his only surviving son (a talented and eloquent young 
member of Parliament) was seriously ill. After a few days, better 
tidings came, and a friend of the house gladly announced the 
improvement to the old family piper. But the aged Highlander 
refused to be comforted. ‘Na, na!’ said he, ‘he'll no recover. 
It’s decreed that Seaforth will outlive all his sons.’ And the words 
of the faithful retainer proved true. But a few days elapsed ere 
a messenger arrived bearing the announcement of the young man’s 
death, and in the bitter cold of January snows the bereaved father 
followed his last son to the grave. 

Sorrow and sickness now claimed him for their own. A few 
months later he was stricken by paralysis, and his once brilliant 
intellect became so clouded that thenceforward only fitfui rays of 
intelligence from time to time served to enable him more deeply 
to realise his misery. 

On his death, the male line being extinct, the lands passed to 
his eldest daughter, the Hon. Mary Elizabeth Frederica, the young 
widow of Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, who had commanded the 
fleet in the West Indies at the time when Seaforth was governor 
of Demerara, and who latterly had been on the East Indian 
stations. He died just about the same time as Seaforth, so that 
the heiress of Brahan actually returned to Scotland from the East 
in the snow-white cap which marked her widowhood. 

Then it was that Sir Walter Scott wrote to his friend Mr. 
Morritt of Rokeby. ‘ Our friend Lady Hood will now be Cabarfeidh 
herself. She has the spirit of a chieftainess in every drop of her 
blood, but there are few situations in which the cleverest women 
are so apt to be imposed upon as in the management of landed 
property, more especially of a Highland estate. J do fear the 
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accomplishment of the prophecy that when there should be a 
deaf Cabarfeidh, the house was to fall.’ 

Of Francis, Lord Seaforth, last Baron of Kintail, Sir Walter 
wrote, ‘He was a nobleman of extraordinary talents, who must 
have made for himself a lasting reputation, had not his political 
exertions been checked by painful natural infirmity.’ 

To him he addressed the well-known 


LAMENT FOR THE LAST OF THE SEAFORTHS. 
In vain, the bright course of thy talents to wrong, 

Fate deadened thine ear and imprisoned thy tongue, 
For brighter o’er all her obstructions arose 

The glow of the genius they could not oppose ; 

And who, in the land of the Saxon or Gael, 

Might match with Mackenzie, High Chief of Kintail ? 


Thy sons rose around thee in light and in love, 

All a father could hope, all a friend could approve ; 
What ’vails it the tale of thy sorrow to tell ? 

In the Springtime of youth and of promise they fell! 
Of the line of Fitzgerald remains not a male 

To bear the proud name of the Chief of Kintail. 


And thou, Gentle Dame, who must bear, to thy grief, 
For thy clan and thy country the cares of a Chief, 
Whom brief-rolling moons in six changes have left, 
Of thy husband and father and brethren bereft, 

To the ear of affection, how sad is the hail 

That salutes thee—the heir of the line of Kintail! 


Ere many years were over, Lady Hood Mackenzie sought to 
lighten her heavy responsibilities by bestowing her hand on 
James Stewart of Glasserton, son of Admiral Keith Stewart, a 
nephew of the Earl of Galloway. In right of his wife, he assumed 
the name of Stewart Mackenzie, and in his anxiety to preserve her 
estates he sacrificed his own, to try and pay off the heavy mort- 
gages. He was talented and popular, and successively held posts 
of high honour, first in the Home Government, then as Governor 
of Ceylon, and lastly as Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. But all his skill could not avert the doom nor save the 
lands of the Seaforths. The ‘ Gift-land’ of Kintail was already 
gone, and now the Isle of Lewis had to be sold, and thus passed 
into the hands of Sir James Matheson. The barony of Pluscarden, 
the Church lands of Chanonry, the braes of Ross, were successively 
brought to the hammer, till at length, of all the once vast posses- 
sions of this great house, there remained only Brahan Castle and 
its immediate surroundings. 

Sad to say, even that part of the prophecy, which was literally 
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fulfilled, foretold that the white-capped woman must cause the 
death of her sister, for one day, when herself driving a pair of 
spirited ponies, she invited her sister, Caroline Mackenzie, to 
accompany her, and the ponies took fright and ran away. Both 
sisters were thrown from the carriage, and Miss Mackenzie was so 
seriously injured that she died not long afterwards. 

Thus strangely have the seer’s prophetic visions been accom- 
plished (as in various other Highland families, the curse of some 
humble sufferer, unjustly put to death, has most unquestionably 
rested on successive generations). 

Now the last Earl of Seaforth lies within the ruins of the once 
stately Cathedral of Fortrose, beside the dust of the cruel countess, 
while on the dreary sand-pits the grey weather-worn stone marks 
the burning-place of poor Coinneach the Seer. 


C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
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A BLEAK, low-lying shore of the Outer Hebrides, with a stealthy 
tide flowing and ebbing over tangle-covered rocks. Only here 
and there a patch of white shell-sand, driven in by the eddy of the 
Atlantic surge breaking to the westward. It is only a nook of 
the land this, after all—the dullest part of all that hungry shore 
fringing the island of North Uist on the east and north-east — 
with no bold frontage to the ocean such as the other coasts 
present, but with just a glimpse of the open sea, beginning at 
Vallay Strand, and ending where the peaks of Harris are rising, 
with the isles of Bernera and Borera midway guarding the entrance 
to Harris Sound. 

The unfenced fields lying close to the shore are nearly bare, 
showing irregular trap-rock breaking through the surface, and 
some scattered piles of newly reaped sheaves erected at intervals. 
Even when the harvest of coarse barley and oats was waving here 
in the summer breeze, the place scarcely looked more fruitful 
than now; for the crops are always poor and thin in this the most 
barren district of the island. The low crowded cottages a little 
farther inland are poverty-stricken and tumble-down. Hemmed 
in by hills—low, rounded, and grassy—-to the west, the Sollas 
district consists of this one hamlet, set on a narrow strip of oozy 
plain among peat-bogs, rocks, and waterpools. 

This is the ‘ place of the curse ’—at least, it had been freely 
described as such by many of its inhabitants. These sons of the 
soil were not, as a rule, complimentary in their language towards 
the particular spot of mother earth in which they resided. Who 
would be when the blighting influence of such a patrimony was 
presumed to rest upon them ? 

It had been a time of suffering and want in Sollas. In some 
ways matters became worse than ever as ‘ the forties’ drew near 
their close: the climate seemed to grow bleaker, the land more 
pitifully sodden than before. True, the potatoes were better than 
formerly. The fresh seed obtained after that terrible ‘ year of 
the famine’ had done wonders in this respect. But if another 
bad season were to come, the people would be as poorly off as 
before, and were less able now to stand privation. All the ‘ relief 
money’ subscribed in the South had been spent; the wages of 
many a hard day’s work, paid to those in utter need for the 
construction of a road across the middle of the island, could not 
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be earned again. Another road would not be needed. What was 
left ?—the poor fruit of hopeless toil, the ‘sickness’ once more, 
that low fever bred of insufficient nourishment, perhaps the 
dreaded potato disease again, more feared than any epidemic 
among the inhabitants, for did it not affect strong and weak 
alike ? 

And there had been unfortunate misunderstandings also in 
regard to the ‘ holdings.’ The great proprietor of the land had 
acted according to his best judgment, no doubt; had forgiven 
hopeless arrears of miserable rents, had urged emigration, and 
afforded assistance—even a safe-conduct abroad—to those willing to 
leave the place altogether. The difficulty was, that the aid was 
given only on condition of leaving. Anything to leave! And it 
was just this one thing that the people of Sollas—poor, ill, half- 
fed—resisted almost to the death; or, at all events, to its near 
likeness, semi-starvation. The place was dear to them, however 
bleak aad barren. Home always is, even though it be a home 
with a curse brooding over it. Why wish them to go? Was it 
not that others—rich ‘tacksmen’ from the South perhaps—might 
be put in possession of their holdings ? 

Others! Certainly no islander from any of the other districts 
would ever come here of his own will. Those who lived on the 
western shore had more or less of a kind of rough plenty, with a 
pinch, it might be, in a bad season; but there was better fishing, 
of a kind, to make up for it, and better shores for gathering sea- 
‘ware’ for the potato land. No! the poorest would never come 
to Sollas. The only two-legged animals resorting thither by 
choice were the sea-fowl, and they came in great numbers; but 
yet with them it was doubtless only a place of call at the best. 
There was a curse on this one district assuredly. In Gaelic idiom 
the dwellers in it were wont to reproach each other on slight 
occasion as ‘sons of cursing,’ with special allusion, no doubt, to 
their joint inheritance aforesaid. 

Yet under this malevolent destiny, whatever it might be, they 
persistently elected to remain, year after year—those that were 
left, that is to say, for a shipload of them had lately been 
despatched, half bribed, half persuaded, to seek a change abroad. 
Many of the cot houses were accordingly empty ; would be roofless 
in time. Those that were still tenanted were mostly close to the 
beach ; the remaining dwellers, it would seem, clung to the sea— 
that most hopeless of all things in that hopeless place—as if they 
imagined that its lazy, creeping tides might yet bring in some 
wave-borne treasure for their benefit. 

The house nearest to the shore was that of Roderick Mac- 
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Donald—‘ Big Rory’ as he was familiarly called—one who had 
experienced a full share of the hardships and sufferings of the 
people. He did not repudiate the idea; in fact, it might be 
thought, upon close observation, that if deprived of his part in 
the general lot, he would somehow have missed and, after a 
fashion, regretted it. It was about the only thing he possessed— 
this grievance—in addition to his small stock on the croft ; and if 
he had been suddenly transplanted into a position of comparative 
comfort, there would have been something lacking in his eyes. 

Upon the never-varying theme of their joint sufferings and 
hardships, and also regarding the extreme folly and purposeless- 
ness of seeking to flee from them, Rory was expatiating to a 
select circle of hearers this dismal, rainy evening at dusk, inside 
the one room forming the larger portion of his dwelling. He had 
been fifty years in Sollas, man and boy—ten years had elapsed 
since his wife died and left him with an only child; he accord- 
ingly knew his subject thoroughly ; so did his hearers, having 
listened to it all before, times out of number, as they sat on low 
stools round the peat fire, placed, as is the custom here, in the 
centre of the floor. The smoke from the glaring embers drifted 
hither and thither among them, until it heaved and swayed out of 
the open door, the only available exit. Their talk was in Gaelic ; 
at that time little else was known here. 

‘ And turn us out ?—I say never!’ was the ending of his speech; 
‘never, so long as I can hold out here.’ To this every one 
assented. 

‘Where is it to go to?’ resumed the speaker, finding that 
nobody spoke, though all nodded affirmatively. ‘Where do they 
wish us to go?’ 

‘Canady,’ briefly responded—in attempted English—a youth 
close by Rory’s elbow. 

‘ Yes, Canady,’ rejoined the spokesman of the evening—he had 
not intended to evoke an answer, but merely to make a point, 
after the fashion of the declamatory orator—‘I know that. Well, 
Canady is a long way to go, at any rate, as the poor people of 
Hirta! found it—those of them that reached it, any way. Half 
of them died before then. Did you ever know a Sollas man, or a 
Uist man either, come bach from Canady and say it was a good 
place? now did you?’ 

No one apparently had heard of any such person or report, so 
the argument was deemed conclusive. Their talk then ran upon 
the crowning iniquity of large holdings, in one of which they all 
thought these few hundred sodden acres were to be forthwith 


1 Hirta; St. Kilda, that is. 
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absorbed after they themselves had been exiled. All agreed that, 
in this respect, ‘ the cup’ of the tacksman was already full, not in 
the sense of blessing. 

As they talked, heavily fell the autumn rain upon a single pane 
of glass let into the roof of the apartment. By-and-by a distant 
peal of thunder broke on the heavy air. Instantly discontinuing 
his speech, Rory whistled on a shaggy dog lying in a corner, and 
stalked to the open door, from the outside of which he could be 
neard by the others directing the animal’; movements as if to 
drive in some cattle at a distance. Grumbling, he returned to 
his seat. ‘The beasts down there in this weather wouldn’t go 
down to-night for : 

A bright pink-coloured gleam shone through the dark interior ; 
another peal broke the stillness, muttered in its echoes, and died 
away. 

‘ As for the chief, continued Rory, resuming his discourse, and 
peering forward in the firelight with his eager, strongly marked 
countenance—-‘ as for the chief, I wonder at him—wishing his 
people away, wanting them to go off to be slaves, or, worse, in a 
far-away land. It is not like the spirit of the MacDonalds that, 
at all!’ 

‘No, indeed,’ was the response from all in divers keys. 

‘I heard the teacher at Clachan telling strange things about 
the chief,’ said a huge, ungainly young fellow at the other side of 
the fire, as he leaned backwards on his stool and stretched his 
coarse ‘brogans’ to the blaze. ‘We all know the MacDonald, 
and most of us are of the clan, besides being tenants under him ; 
but, as I was saying, he would have it, this teacher lad, that the 
chief himself, or some of the old chiefs before him that is, were 
not belonging to these islands at all, not even to Skye, but came 
here from some place far over the East Sea, beyond the mainland, 
from Ber—Ber—it wasn’t Bernera, at all events, but some name 
like that. I forget.’! 

‘Yes?’ interjected Rory, interrogatively and encouragingly. 
This was a new light on ‘ the grievance.’ 

‘Well, when he came over, he seized all the lands and the 
people—though how he did it single-handed I don’t know—and 
made them pay vent; and when he came he couldn’t speak a word 
of the Gaelic, but only some language of his own.’ 

Expressed incredulity on the part of the audience. 

‘I asked the teacher,’ continued the lad, ‘if that was so, how 


1 Perhaps Bergen in Norway was intended. From a Viking of that place sprang 
the great Hebridean family in question. The MacLeods are of similar Norse origin, 
and the MaclIvers. 
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was it with the MacLeods who have always been in the North 
Islands, and he said it was quite the same with them—that the 
people were all here “ from the beginning,” and, of course, had a 
right to the lands; but that the head man came afterwards, and 
had no Gaelic when he came. And he said, too—but he must 
have been a liar surely—that the chiefs’ names were: different 
then—not;MacDonald, nor yet Macleod, but something else—not 
Gaelic-speaking at all as we have it.’ 

A chorus of grunts followed this speech, but no one of sufficient 
information to take up the subject was found among them, else 
the supposition might have been hazarded that the Norse con- 
querors in bygone ages acquired the Gaelic with much of the 
same facility that they displayed in donning the tartan. 

‘What was that about the MacDonalds, father? say it again.’ 
The voice came from the background, behind Rory’s seat, but the 
corner was so dark that the speaker could not be discerned. 

‘Tan will tell you—he knows,’ said Rory impatiently over his 
shoulder. ‘Didnt you hear_him just now?’ It was no time this 
for repetition. 

But apparently the questioner did not care to apply to the 
quarter indicated, for no further query came from the dark corner. 
The conversation about the supposed foreign origin of the chiefs 
was resumed—and as the principal informant’s stock of knowledge 
on this topic was already exhausted, and his hearers were anxious for 
more, he was fain to satisfy them by telling the whole matter over 
again—with variations—from the beginning. The listener in the 
darkness must have been satisfied, for no further movement or 
sound came from that direction so long as the sitting lasted. It 
was only as some of the men rose at length to depart, lighting 
their pipes afresh at the fire as they did so, and while Ian got up 
to his feet as if to go also, irresolutely wavered, and finally sat 
down again, that something moved once more in the nook behind 
Rory’s seat, something that glanced in the firelight gleam. 

But Ian MacKay—for that was the young giant’s name— 
remaining still, the figure in the darkness was motionless once 
more. Again, before the visitors had flocked to the door, there 
was a gleam on massy braids of yellow hair, and a glimpse of a 
rounded arm. The rest was in shadow. 

Rory, as host, went outside with the others. Ian sat silent by 
the fire, the light playing upon him, as he rested his head between 
his hands. Not a good face (its expression of a very doubtful 
cast), the firelight seemed to blanch, not to lighten it, and to 
bring out its weak points—the faulty eyelashes and eyebrows of 
the fair complexion, and the flabby.cheeks, The frame of the 
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youth was gigantic, but the head, though proportionate, was ill- 
shapen, and the face defective—the forehead receded, and the 
chin fell back. His eyes were dull and heavy, they showed 
greenish in the blaze, as he turned them to the dark corner at 
length and said, rather donbtfully :— . 

‘Mairi!’ 

No answer-—not the silence of shyness, it was too prolonged for 
that. 

‘Are you going to the shop to-night, Mairi?’ queried he again. 
‘If you are, I'll tell you a secret on the way, that you will want to 
know.’ 

Still silence —the speaker was not a favourite of the maiden, 
evidently. 

‘Well, if you won’t speak, I'll just tell you now,’ said Ian, 
rather put out by her lack of curiosity. ‘Your friend Angus and 
I are going away to-morrow. He wouldn’t think it worth while 
to let you know, I suppose. We are off to the lighthouse, out 
west, to help build a store there for the keepers. And we won't 
be back for a fortnight, at any rate—there now, that’s news for 
you!’ And the speaker, as if he had relieved his conscience of a 
burden, rose, shook himself, and glanced sideways where the maiden 
sat silent. 

‘Mairi!’ he said again, impatiently this time, and made as 
though he would approach her. 

Then she started to her feet as if either to avoid or to warn 
him. As she rose the firelight that moment fell full upon her, 
clad in her rustic dress, upon her supple yet rounded figure above 
the average height. It lighted up her wealth of wavy, golden 
hair, coiled in a shapely mass behind, and with its abundance 
trailing on her neck and shoulders. It touched the broad white 
forehead, the clear-cut aquiline features with the dewy violet eyes 
and the melting, tremulous mouth. Mairi bhan! Then the fire 
gleam faded, and she stood in shadow. 

‘ Stand off, Ian, don’t come a step nearer!’ she cried, and her 
eyes, even in the shadow, flashed bright. The Caliban thought 
better of it, and stood still. 

‘ You had better go,’ she continued, in a lower voice. ‘ Father 
will be here in a minute, and will order you off, if I but speak!’ 
‘You dog!’ she added in a low, sudden whisper of scorn, ‘to speak 
of the Clann-Dhomhnuill as you do—as if they were not the 
betters of your base gipsy tribe!’ 

The force of Mairi’s passionate words belied her own suppo- 
sition as to the unbroken Celtic descent of her clan. The Norse 
blood, and none other, was hot in her veins, and its characteristic 
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vehemence cowed the craven before her. He was not of courage 
at all equal to his size. ‘Might have a knife about her,’ thought 
this despised suitor. It was the only accompaniment of physical 
strength of which he had any idea. So he shuffled, rather clumsily, 
to the door, being ashamed to reseat himself, and not relishing the 
allusion to his connection, on one side of the house, with a 
gipsy family. Industrious and intelligent as these wanderers 
often are, for them and their belongings your Highlander has the 
deepest scorn. It is instant contamination to associate with 
them. 

She went to the door shortly afterwards to make sure that he 
had gone, as if indeed he were some stray and thievish cur. Then, 
having closed the door, she returned, and sat down by the dancing 
peat-blaze. Was that a tear which fell bright and glistening on 
her shapely hand, with its strong-moulded nervous fingers, browned, 
but not coarsened with toil? Surely it was. Could it be that 
Ian’s ‘secret’ had struck home? Cowardly he that could vex 
that half-tearful, half-smiling face—a very April in its changeful 
loveliness! Certain it is that, after her father returned, she was 
more than once at the door, on slight pretext, looking out on the 
clear starlight, while the plashing waves sighed and moaned in 
the rock-crevices of the shore. 

The third time she slipped out there was a quick movement 
at the gable-end of the house, in the dim light. Not Ian back 
again? She started. Ah, no! some one else, and very different 
from Ian, to judge by the way she waited his coming. None 
other, in truth, than that ‘other person’ (to use the delicate 
Gaelic periphrasis—Mairi’s own) who was to assist at the building 
on the lighthouse island next day—Angus Cameron, that is to say, 
and Mairi’s accepted lover. 

It was a long conversation they had together beneath the 
stars. Once or twice Mairi left his side with a pretty affectation 
of caution—her father being only half aware of her engagement— 
and ran into the house, coming out again shortly in an uncon- 
cerned manner. Her father, worn out with his eloquent efforts, 
slept sour.dly on a settle by the fire. 

Just before Angus left—and their farewell was a very pro- 
longed one—it was agreed between the lovers that the old-time 
signal of a lighted fire should be shown on Heisker, fifteen miles 
to the west, next evening after dusk as an assurance of safe 
arrival. Mairi was to be looking for it from the top of a neigh- 
bouring hill. 

‘I won’t fail, Mairi, said Angus, a broad-chested, strapping 
young fellow, heavily bearded, and speaking like one who had 
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travelled from the islands. ‘Be on the hill a little after sunset, 
a’ sulish—half an hour after, and look out for the fire, one, at any 
rate—on the north point.’ 

‘ And the second fire, Angus ?’ shyly whispered Mairi. 

‘Close by, to the southward of the first, darling,’ answered he. 
What the second signal betokened it is impossible, just at this 
moment, to define, their colloquy at the time being very difficult 
to follow. 

So they parted. It was only to be for ten days, but it was 
their first separation since they plighted their troth two years 
before—near the place where they stood, and by the waves, 

Harsh and bitter the Sollas coast—dreary the wash of its rest- 
less waters. Little they heeded it, these two, if only they met, 
as now. Sadness only came home to them on the eve of parting— 
its spell of gloom would be broken when they embraced once more. 
Even here, upon this hopeless and deserted shore, God’s blessing 
had fallen. Thank Him for love! 

Early the following morning a white-winged boat sailed from 
the western shore of the island, bound for the outlying reef-like 
belt which forms the seaward edge of the Outer Hebrides. The 
low sandy hummocks of this remote and desolate land alone 
break the ocean which stretches to Labrador. Nothing can be 
imagined more weird than its shelving and irregular shores. On 
the Heisker island, which forms the larger portion—an irregular 
strip of sand and sandy hummocks—reside a tiny colony of 
crofters. A lighthouse tower crowns a rocky islet at the northern 
extremity. Saint Kilda, craggy and steep, rises twenty miles to 
the north-west, and the varied chain of the ‘ Long Island’ shuts 
out the view to the eastward. 

The passage to Heisker is always a difficult, and, in rough 
weather, a dangerous one ; the sailing track lies through a multi- 
tude of reefs, and the soundings are very shallow. But as the 
boat left the wind was from the south, and therefore fair for the 
course. 

Only Angus and Ian were on board. The latter, who cherished 
a bitter antipathy to his companion, as being Mairi’s accepted 
lover, was discreet enough to dissemble his feelings while in the 
other’s company. Angus, though much the lesser man in build, 
was reputed to be of a very determined disposition, and his com- 
pact and hardy frame had more of the matured strength of man- 
hood. 

As their boat flew before the south wind they little thought 
that they were closely watched from the shore they had just 
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quitted. From a neighbouring height Mairi had viewed their 
setting out. Soon to the eyes of this loving watcher the boat 
faded to a speck on the waters. 

In the evening, towards dusk, the girl ascended the hill once 
more to watch for the signal-fire on Heisker. Her eagerness 
was great; she had scarcely contrived to hide it from her 
father all day, and now, as the time drew nigh, her anxiety in- 
creased—for upon the fact of the fire that evening being a single 
or a double one depended much of the happiness of the immediate 
future both for Angus and herself. 

One fire would assure her of his safety ; that she looked for 
as a matter of course, for the weather was such that no reasonable 
dread could, in this respect, be entertained. 

And the second fire? But to explain the meaning of this 
additional signal we must go back for a little. 

Angus Cameron had little or nothing of his own on which to 
marry. Himself the son of a crofter, at Trumisgarry, near Sollas, 
he had an aged mother to support out of the scanty proceeds of the 
croft, eked out with the summer herring-fishing, and some odd 
jobs, such as he was at present engaged in. Mairi, on her part, 
would, in time, inherit her father’s small savings—the fruit of self- 
denying industry in former years. But as this was not at present 
available, matters were not hopeful as regards their speedy union. 
Any hope they indulged in this direction depended on the result, 
in one way, of this day’s trip to Heisker. In the island resided 
a bachelor uncle of Angus—a saving and penurious man. It was 
understood that the nephew would ultimately be his heir. In the 
meantime it had been ascertained that the old man was not in- 
disposed to furnish as much ready money as would procure a fresh 
plenishing for the Trumisgarry croft, and perhaps otherwise anti- 
cipate his intentions in Angus’s favour. Were this done the latter 
might reasonably enough claim his bride forthwith, and bring her 
to share his home under these improved conditions. Her father 
had signified his consent should this be arranged. 

Should the old Heisker crofter, however, be unwilling to 
advance the capital, the marriage must be postponed indefinitely. 
This day would probably decide the question one way or the other, 
and in these circumstances lay the significance of the second fire 
being displayed or not. If lighted close beside the one denoting 
safe arrival—in other words, if there were two fires instead of the 
customary one, the result of Angus’s interview with his kinsman 
was a successful one. If only one light was shown the reverse was 
the case—either Alastair MacAulay had refused the assistance, or 
required further persuasion before consenting. 
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As no intelligence of the result could be otherwise conveyed to 
Mairi before the completion of the work at the lighthouse, this 
plan had been arranged between the lovers. 

It was with a beating heart that Mairi that evening reached 
the top of the hill commanding a view of the sea to the Heisker 
land in the distance. One fire or two? The wind had been light 
but perfectly fair all day, and the sea quiet: there was no fear in 
her heart regarding the first fire—but would there be a second ? 

As she rested on the heather, her eyes straining into the 
gathering dusk, a brilliant blaze suddenly shot out from the North 
island. But that was not the expected signal, as Mairi well knew, 
only the first flash of the revolving light from the summit of the 
lighthouse tower. The looked-for fire would be farther to the 
southward, and much lower down. She knew the exact spot of 
that long black outline, indistinct now against the sky-line, where 
the first flicker from the lighted driftwood would shine through 
the gloom. An hour slowly passed, still another; no light to be 
seen. The girl’s brave heart sank. Had some disaster overtaken 
the boat? It was too dark now to scan the sea in search of a 
lingering sail. The stars shone out brightly, yel she stirred not, 
but waited with a sinking heart. 

Late that night, Mairi, pale and ghostlike, entered her father’s 
house. She had waited till all hope was gone forthe night. Still 
hoping against hope, however, the next evening would bring the 
signal, she did not disclose her fears as to the boat’s safety 

The following day her watch commenced earlier in the evening. 
Long before the lighthouse tower showed its nightly flame, and 
while its crystal dome was yet sparkling in the westering sun, she 
was seated on the top of the hill to watch. A long and weary 
survey. At last the watchers in the tower kindled the warning 
blaze. 

Was that a spark beneath, on the North point? a glint that 
flashed and faded? Alas, no! nothing but gloom, and the mist 
of tears in her eyes. 

€ Mairi !’—a voice behind her. She turned quickly. Angus was 
standing behind her. It was too much for her strained nerves. 
She tottered and would have fallen. He caught her in his strong 
arms. 

‘Angus!’ Oh, how quietly she rested her head upon his 
breast ! 

It had been lurking treachery on Ian’s part, he explained to 
her when she grew calmer. With maddened jealousy and pas- 
sion raised in him by Mairi’s contemptuous dismissal Ian had 
probably listened and overhead, the night they parted, their 
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arrangement regarding the fire signal. Careless of results, he had 
inwardly vowed that, for that night at all events, no fire would be 
kindled if he could prevent it. Circumstances had favoured him. 
Angus, who was fatigued when they embarked, had left the 
conduct of the boat in his companion’s hands. When he awoke 
after a brief slumber, the boat had gone hopelessly to leeward, 
they were as far north as the Seal Skerries, and the wind so light 
that, with adverse tide, there was nothing for it but the oars. By 
hard effort they only reached Heisker at early morning ; hence the 
signal could not be displayed. Arrived at the lighthouse they had 
learned that the building of the store was necessarily postponed. 
There was nothing then to be done but for Angus to see his 
kinsman and return. 

‘Oh, Angus! and what did Alastair say ?’ 

Her lover’s look was sufficient answer. The advance had been 
granted. 

Leave them to descend the hill together, these two loving ones. 
What though the night was falling and the western ray no longer 
touched heather and bracken, Joch, stream, or shore with its living 
gold—did it matter to them? Was the lapping surf on the 
gloomy shore beneath them, ominous in its sound, a death-hush 
upon the voice of life? They knew not of it; they were with 
each other, and that sufficed. Ere they parted that evening at 
the cottage door all had been arranged. In a few weeks they were 
to be united, 

During this interval Ian’s disappointed rage, helpless though it 
was, knew no bounds. Forsaking his work, almost his nightly 
rest, he prowled about the neighbourhood of the MacDonalds’ 
cottage, picking up, in the adjoining houses, such scraps of in- 
formation, in regard to the approaching marriage, as the gossips of 
the place could afford him—words which he eagerly sought to 
hear, and which yet maddened him when uttered. Rory’s cottage 
he avoided, at least when alone. The girl, he knew, disliked and 
shunned him. Angus was in no humour to be troubled by him, 
perhaps harboured a grudge against him, in the matter of the 
Heisker trip. Altogether Ian’s position was not to be envied. As 
a well-known unsuccessful suitor the many gibes and hints at his 
expense, in which the neighbours indulged, fell upon him like 
whips; nor had he sufficient control over himself to avoid showing 
that he winced under them. Unknown, during those swift-flying 
weeks, he had dogged the footsteps of the betrothed pair in many 
of their rambles together among the hills or by the shore. His 
huge bulk did not favour him in this capacity of spy, but those 
whom he watched, and felt a singular fascination in watching, 
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were far too much engrossed with each other’s company to heed 
him, even if they had discovered that he followed their movements. 

Day after day passed. The following morning was to usher in 
the wedding day. It was to be a very simple affair—this rustic 
union. By crofters’ custom the pair, attended only by one or two 
friends, were to attend the manse at Trumisgarry, when the 
marriage ceremony would be performed by the minister. The 
customary festivities were to take place at the MacDonalds’ 
cottage, and, at a late hour, the bride and bridegroom were to 
leave for Angus’s house, where he had arranged to bring his young 
wife home. 

Even up to this, the eve of the wedding-day, nothing would 
satisfy Ian but to watch Angus and Mairi during the last stroll 
the two would have together as betrothed lovers. Their way, that 
evening, led by the seashore, at the borders of the fields, where a 
little grassy track separates the rocks of the beach from the culti- 
vated land. Knowing that they frequented this quiet path by 
preference, and that Mairi would likely choose it for her last 
evening in the old cottage, Ian had, with some difficulty, secreted 
himself in advance in a hiding-place among the rocks—a strange 
gloomy satisfaction the disappointed youth indulged himself with 
in watching the movements of the happy pair. 

He had not long to wait. It was a quiet evening, the sea 
sobbing itself to rest among the creeks and inlets of the shore. 
All nature was still and peaceful. Down the path from the cottage 
came the two close together, Mairi tearful in her happiness, her 
lover gazing tenderly at her as they walked. They had been 
speaking of the unlighted fire on Heisker, Mairi half-playfully 
calling it anything but a good omen for their joint happiness, and 
he trying to laugh away the idea from her mind, as only the fore- 
boding of some ‘ cailliach’! of the place. 

Wlien they came to the spot where the road ended at the 
rocks they stopped for a moment, as if irresolute to which hand to 
turn. Did something whisper evil at that moment, in the turning 
of the way? Surely not, for after hesitating for an instant they 
struck into the northward track, leading by the edges of the field 
where some stray sheaves of grain were yet piled. Their faces 
being now away from the direction where lurked the stealthy 
watcher, they strolled along the path together, Mairi leaning on 
her lover’s arm, and their talk coming fitfully in the pauses of the 
light breeze. Farther and farther they went, but still within sight 
of the spy. Along field and meadow they passed unheeding all 
around them. Then they paused. 


1 Old woman, or gossip. 
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‘The field of the curse!’ muttered Ian between his set teeth, 
as he peered from the rocks, ‘ That field indeed—God strike him!’ 

He did not curse the girl, his love was not turned to hate—he 
had loved her—he loved her still, with all the fervour of which 
his low nature was capable, but to see her the bride of another ere 
another sun had set, it was more than he could bear. ‘ The curse 
of the place on him!’ he hissed. 

Does the curse causeless ever come? What ban or blight 
could fall upon these two in their youthful happiness? What 
danger lurk by their innocent footsteps among the wilding flowers ? 
Enough was theirs of love, and youth, and hope. There surely 
was nothing in an hour like this to mar such happiness. 

Even the dull shore by which they strayed was glorified that 
night, for the sun was yet above the western hills, and its rays 
bathed rock and seaweed, and simple autumn flowers, with its 
quiet spell. ‘There was a breathless hush in the air, broken only 
by the faint murmur of the waves. The clouds above were 
coloured saffron with the sunlight—dull saffron in the setting blaze 
—with heavy purpled edges, and the depths of the heavier banks, 
lowering over Bernera, hid soft showers in their dim breasts. 
There were light rain-flaws upon the offing, shadow lines lit with 
rippling glimmer on the nearer waters. 

Still they lingered, the two lovers, then they sat down together 
by one of the sheaf piles, the nodding withered poppies over their 
heads as they leaned back against the sheaves. 

‘They will not leave before an hour is out,’ thought the 
watcher to himself, as he became cramped in his crouching posi- 
tion. ‘And coming to rain,’ he added, as a few heavy drops fell 
upon his lurking, thievish face. Over the fields floated the sound 
of Mairi’s rippling laugh. Was that its echo that followed quickly 
after—the sound of the sweet music echoed, somewhat loudly, 
from the nearer hills, or only the roll of the heavy, distant ‘surf ? 
For a moment the air darkened, a trembling gust shook all the 
scanty harvest sheaves and the withered petals of the poppies, a 
heavy dropping of rain for an instant, then the sun shone out 
once more. 

‘Will they never go?’ thought Ian, who, being out of ear- 
shot, became impatient. Yet he could not rise to go without 
betraying himself. To all appearance they did not intend to 
move away. Close together they were sitting, side by side, her 
head bent a little forward as if she stooped to listen to his tender 
words ; his, as if whispering in her ear. Their hands were clasped 
together, one of his arms around her as they sat. Ay! clasp 
together while ye may—his arm around you, Mairi bhan, as if to 
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shield from harm. Nevermore to either of you, now, shall come 
the shadow of hurt or dismay, the time of trouble or heart-sick- 
ness ; never more shall threaten the swift arrow that flieth by day. 

Suddenly the watcher’s face grew deadly pale. Was some- 
thing unearthly stealing over him, as silently he gazed upon the 
youthful pair sitting yonder? Was it a ghastly mist coming over 
his eyes, or some creeping, lingering shadow encircling the pile of 
sheaves where Angus and Mairi were resting? Yet they moved 
not from it, nor stirred. A smouldering, smoke-like wreath, 
rising on the evening air? Why are they so still?’ 

Palsied with horror, so that he could scarcely drag his limbs 
from his hiding-place, Ian fled that moment with a wild shriek 
half uttered on his ashy lips. Still they moved not, these lovers, 
nor heeded his loud outcry. Has some fatal spell fallen upon them 
and dulled them with its lethargy ? 

Alarming the people of the hamlet with his distracted cries, it 
was long before Ian could make himself understood. At last a 
crowd of men ran with him to the shore. How earnest the lovers’ 
colloquy that they did not hear the neighbours coming! Still he 
bent beside her drooping head, her face downcast, their hands still 
clasped. 

‘The curse! The curse of Sollas!’ shrieked Ian, raving 
wildly, as they neared the spot and knew the truth, every one of 
them, long ere they reached it. ‘It is the curse come down. I 
prayed it for him, God help me!—for him, but not for her. Ob, 
no! not for her!’ Then his voice died away to a gibbering wail, 
as of some lost spirit. 

Both the lovers had been smitten, as in a moment, by that 
sudden blighting curse—stricken by lightning, as others had been, 
on this thrice-accursed plain--the very field of death and harvest- 
ground of the last enemy, sown in its dark depths with some 
hidden magnet, which draws the levin-brand. Even as it had 
not sundered their embrace, it had not marred them, this swift 
messenger—though the ground near them was torn and riven. A 
shadow of a smile yet lingered on Mairi’s parted lips, and their 
hands—they had to unclasp that tender clinging ere they bore the 
sad burdens home. 

In death they were not divided. They were laid to rest, to- 
gether—not in any field of death, storm-vexed and blighted in 
every blade that springs from its dank soil, but in that hallowed 
ground which, at the Resurrection, shall bloom and blossom with 
the first-fruits of immortality. 


Over forty years have passed since that ill-fated eve. The 
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place which once knew the lovers is now well-nigh deserted. The 
cottages of Sollas are mostly in ruins. 

But the dwellers on the broader, brighter, western shore of this 
island are not any fewer in number in these latter years. 

They still aver, these people, that, during the dread gales of 
the autumnal equinox, when their harvest-fields, far inland, are 
drenched with spray from the Atlantic, when the lochs are white 
with driven foam, and when the sea breaks high on every reef and 
rock of the unsheltered coast, throwing a white, ghastly veil over 
all that broken shore, the far-distant, low-lying Heisker land, as 
seen from the hills, shows a signal-fire leaping, nightly, on its 
northern point. First one bright flame over the wandering sea, 
and then a second, ‘close by it to the southward.’ 

These are the ‘death-fires,’ say they, lit by unearthly hands, 
on the eve of ‘ The Bridal of Sollas.’ 


GEORGE M. M‘CRIE, 





WMhdoolah. 
CuHaprer I. 


I aways felt a certain interest in Selby, he was the most irrational 
person I ever knew. His faults were numerous enough to have 
provided a whole family with dangerous qualities. We had been 
at the same preparatory school when we were little boys. He was 
a ward in Chancery and the inheritor of a large fortune. When I 
think of the use he made of it, I clearly understand why the 
wealthy are especially remembered in the litany of our church. 
In spite of the Vice-Chancellor, rich wards are sadly unprotected. 
Poor Selby! his fellow-creatures began to prey upon him long 
before he had learnt ‘xis Latin nouns. His very guardian, I fully 
believe, increased his income at his ward’s expense, and I have an 
idea the reverend gentleman who undertook our elementary educa- 
tion charged the guardian twice as much as he did my father. 
Certainly Selby was treated as though he were of more value than 
any of the rest of us—even than the dark boy with a perpetual 
cold in his woolly head, said to be a prince in his own country. 

At a very early age Selby had some original notions on morality. 
He used, for instance, to imagine everything belonged to him. If 
he wanted a thing he would have it, even if he had to take it out 
of another fellow’s desk. I recollect he took six pieces of butter- 
scotch from mine one Sunday when the rest of us were at church, 
and he was left behind with a bilious attack. I was much enraged, 
but our master treated the matter in a somewhat airy way, and 
said, ‘Selby must not play jokes of that description on Sunday, 
but that it served me right for being greedy.’ I told Selby he was 
‘a prig,’ but he gave me a pocket knife provided with a great 
number of blades, which at once mollified me, for he was as 
generous in giving as in taking. 

We used to live then, near Selby’s guardian, and sometimes in 
the holidays I visited at the house to play, but did not care for it 
very much. Selby had a number of expensive toys which he used 
to smash, and bored me a good deal by trying chemical experiments 
which had no other definite result than that of burning yellow 
holes in his clothes, and raising the most abominable smells. 
People used to flatter him, and assure him he had taste for science. 
The boy indeed was a very golden calf. At the public school to 
which Selby afterwards went he could not pass out of his form, 
and finally, having acquired a premature taste for brandy and soda- 
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water, the head master suggested to his guardian that he would do 
better with a private tutor. The next time I saw Selby was at 
Oxford. We were at the same college for a couple of terms, after 
which he was sent down, and I lost sight of him for a good many 
years. I married and settled in a remote village in Devonshire, 
whilst he did his best to run through his fortune. One July 
afternoon, however, happening to be in London, I ran against Hilton, 
standing on the steps of his club. He had been at the same school 
as Selby and myself. 

‘I’m just going to see a man you know,’ said he. 

‘Who?’ asked I. 

‘Selby. He’s just come back from Egypt, where he has been 
playing the part of a pasha. Come and see him too.’ 

We hailed a passing hansom and drove to Selby’s chambers, 
and were shown into a somewhat gaudily furnished room full of 
tokens intended to suggest the acquaintance of the owner with 
the mysterious East. The walls were hung with Jong chibouks, 
murderous-looking scimitars, and other deadly weapons. In a 
glass case, amongst other curiosities, was something which looked 
like the smaller part of a mummy; and over all there floated the 
faint pungent odour which clings to all Oriental wares. 

‘The pasha, said Hilton, ‘wishes to impress us with his 
magnificence.’ 

Here Selby, in slippers, and a fez on his head, shuffled into the 
room and greeted us warmly. He had grown much stouter since 
I saw him last. His lips seemed looser and his eyes dimmer. 

He told me he had heard of my marriage, and hoped I was 
happy. 

‘You always were a steady fellow, he remarked with a faint 
air of superiority, as though his own ill-regulated career were in- 
dicative at least of greater enterprise. 

‘And you, said I, ‘have been a bold buccaneer. I always 
prophesied great things of you since you shot downstairs at college 
on your tea-tray.’ 

‘On a tea-tray ?’ said Hilton, gazing at Selby’s rotund person 
incredulously. ‘Why, there isn’t one big enough.’ 

‘Selby had one,’ said I—‘ didn’t you ?’ 

‘So you all said,’ replied he, laughing, ‘ but I didn’t remember 
anything about it.’ 

Hilton glanced at me for an explanation. 

‘A lot of men had gone to a “ wine ” at Selby’s rooms,’ said I, 
glancing towards Selby, whose face brightened up at the recollec- 
tion. ‘When they came away—all very noisy—the giver of the 
feast insisted on showing them what he called the national sport 
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of the Canadians, and sitting down on a wide tea-tray he shot 
down his staircase like an avalanche, and made nearly as much 
noise. He found the sport so exhilarating that he had another 
shot. This time, to diversify it, he lighted a couple of crackers, 
and said he was a comet with a fiery tail. Bang! bang! went the 
crackers as Selby bumped downstairs, and the whole college turned 
out to see what was the matter, and found Selby seated on his tea- 
tray at the foot of the staircase so thick of speech that no one 
could understand what he wanted to say.’ 

‘ What happened next day ?’ asked Hilton, a good deal amused. 

‘Oh, they kicked me out,’ replied Selby, ‘said my moral tone 
was more in keeping with the atmosphere of a music-hall than of a 
University. But you fellows must be thirsty.’ 

And he suddenly violently clapped his hands. 

‘Why! whom are you applauding?’ demanded Hilton in sur- 
prise. 

‘Saves ringing,’ said Selby, throwing himself on a wide sofa, 
and reclining with his red slippers in the air. 

Then there entered a tall black man in a strange garb, which 
seemed borrowed in equal parts from the dress of a bull-fighter 
and that of a Mussulman of distinction. His bright turban and 
loose trousers were Oriental, but his short velvet jacket and white 
shirt resembled those of matadors such as I have been accustomed 
to meet at fancy balls. The red blood glowed in his dark cheeks, 
but his expression was pensive and sad. Evidently he understood 
not a word we said, for he stood before us with a blank expression 
in his strange dark eyes, a quaint pathetic figure in the midst of 
our prosaic London life. Outside were all the commonplace sights 
and sounds of ‘the long unlovely street’ where little boys were 
advertising the evening papers with discordant voices ; but between 
this lithe dark man and the life without there could be no sym- 
pathy. What sympathy he did feel was evidently centred in his 
master, on whom his eyes were fixed with strange intentness, 

‘Who is he?’ I asked. 

Selby looked at him a moment, evidently pleased with the 
impression made on us. 

‘A man I brought back from Egypt,’ he said. ‘His name’s 
Abdoolah,.’ 

‘Ts that his national costume ?’ 

‘Notexactly. It’sa sort of livery [devised myself. Neat, isn’tit ?’ 

‘Very, said I, whilst Selby contemplated his henchman not 
without pride. 

Then Hilton endeavoured to entertain the picturesque stranger 
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with such baby talk as one might adopt to an infant of foreign ex- 
traction, but without, I think, making his meaning more clear, 

* You talky English, eh?’ he inquired. 

Abdoolah smiled and showed two rows of strong white teeth. 

‘Sa-rah Bernhardt,’ he answered in curious gutturals, ‘ Missy 
Langtry, Ger-ran-ole-man !’ 

‘What’s he mean?’ asked I. 

‘ He’s imitating the Cairese donkey boys,’ replied Selby. ‘ He 
was one once. It’s the best English he’s got.’ 

Then with difficulty he made Abdoolah understand he was to 
fetch certain drinks, and whilst he was absent told us how it was 
he had become acquainted with him. 

When they were at anchor one night on the Nile in a lonely 
reach they were aroused by shouts followed by the sound of blows 
from the bank. One of Selby’s people fired off a gun, which was 
followed by the rustle of retreating feet on the soft sand. On 
landing they picked up Abdoolah, cruelly battered about the head, 
but still showing signs of life. He was brought on board the 
Dyabeah, and ultimately recovered. Selby had no clear notion 
why Abdoolah had been so maltreated, and ‘ fancied there was a 
woman in the case,’ but as he had been robbed as well as beaten 
one reason was sufficiently plain. 

‘He turned out a splendid fellow,’ said Selby, ‘and was awf’ly 
grateful an’ all that sort of thing. He saved me a lot o’ money 
by preventing the others from robbing me,’ Then, knowing his 
career, it occurred to me that it was unfortunate he had not found 
a fellow-countryman to take an equally unselfish interest in his 
welfare. 

Abdoolah returned with a tray, and various drinks, under the 
influence of which Selby became communicative, and informed us 
of facts which we already were acquainted with—how he had run 
through a great deal of money living en prince in Egypt, and 
how persistently his duns—an ever-increasing and importunate 
body—were besetting him. 

‘Fortunately,’ he said, ‘they don’t know how awf'ly hard up I 
am. I’m living on my past reputation for wealth.’ And he 
looked as though he expected us to admire him for his skill in 
doing so. 

* But it can’t go on for ever,’ said Hilton bluntly. ‘What do 
you intend to do ?’ 

‘ Ah,’ said he, slyly, ‘I’ve got a grand dodge to recoup myself.’ 
And after a little while, under a promise of secrecy, he informed 


us what it was. It was just such a one asI should have imagined 
of Selby. 
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‘ You know that paper, “'The Arcadian,”’ said he. ‘It’s on its 
last legs. ‘The proprietor wants me to buy it. He says I’m just 
the fellow to make it pay.’ 

‘I should say you were the last. What on earth do you know 
about journalism?’ I answered. 

‘Oh, you know,’ said he airily, ‘1’ve got a lot of gen’ral infor- 
mation. I’ve knocked about a bit.’ 

‘Do you intend to make Abdoolah your editor?’ asked Hilton, 
scoflingly. 

‘ Not exactly,’ said he, * but I’ve found a fellow, a lit’ry man— 
an awful clever chap—who’s to be editor, and between us we're 
bound to make it pay. I can just scrape enough together to buy 
the journal. You fellows may laugh, but see if we don’t do well! 
Dougal says we're sure to make it valuable property.’ 

Selby, I noticed, had been drinking steadily, and, as is often 
the case, he grew proportionately sanguine, and soon began to talk 
as though he were making his fortune, so, finding him proof 
against all our arguments, and steadily becoming less rational, we 
left him, I promising to dine with him on the following evening 
to meet Mr. Dougal, his future editor. As we walked to the club 
Hilton declared that Selby ought to have some one to take care of 
him. 

When I went to Selby’s on the following evening Mr. Dougal 
was already there. He was a Scotchman, not in the least like the 
typical nertherner, but a sly-looking, thick-set young man of sur- 
prising volubility, who endeavoured to conceal his accent under 
an elaborately fashionable voice—an accent which, in spite of his 
efforts, insisted on revealing itself spasmodically. His object was 
evidently the exploitation of Selby, and I fancied he thought mine 
the same, and, consequently, he did not appear to take kindly to 
me. 

Selby introduced us and then took us into the dining-room, 
where we found Abdoolah, to whom he gave some order. 

‘T have sent Abdoolah to fetch Sambo,’ he said. ‘I always have 
him in to dinner, and I think he'll amuse you.’ 

Whilst I was wondering who Sambo might be, I heard from 
without the sounds of an animal of some kind, in pain or wrath, 
and Abdoolah reappeared wheeling along a stand to which was 
chained a monkey, like a pigmy and diabolical Prometheus to his 
rock. Sambo chattered, squealed, snapped, and sparred at Abdoo- 
lah, and was only prevented by the shortness of his chain from a 
tooth-and-nail onslaught on the Egyptian. 

‘That's Sambo, is it?’ said Dougal. ‘And an ugly deevil he 
looks.’ 
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The monkey was trundled to a place near the head of the table, 
and finally relapsed into a discontented silence. : 

Dinner commenced, and we began to discuss the chances of 
‘The Arcadian.’ Mr. Dougal pooh-poohed all my arguments as to 
the risks Selby was running in purchasing it. 

‘TI have,’ he said, ‘ wide expeerience in journalism, and we in- 
tend to convert it into something oreeginal—a sort of hybrid 
between a high-class magazine and Punch. Come! here’s success 
to eet!’ He emptied a bumper of champagne, and then added: 
‘You think it will sueceed—-eh, Selby ?’ 

‘Rather!’ replied Selby, who I think had been drinking all 
day, looking as wise as a bacchanal engaged in a sum of mental 
arithmetic. 

This was the commencement of various toasts, which, in order to 
preserve my sobriety, I drank sparingly. 

I shall never forget that dinner! Abdoolah, useless as a waiter, 
but interesting as a study of repose, watched over it with his 
Sphinx-like face, motionless and apathetic, save that his gleaming 
eyes fixed themselves at intervals wistfully on his master, steadily 
passing from one stage of intoxication to another. When I was 
crushed with Mr. Dougal’s desire to demonstrate that all my con- 
victions were groundless assumptions, it was a relief to contemplate 
Abdoolah’s Oriental dignity, which not even Selby’s fancy dress 
could destroy. Opposite to him, crouched on its perch, was the 
monkey, its weird wrinkled face looking the picture of villanous 
despair, pensively catching its fleas, and evidently suffering from 
asthma and home-sickness. 

I confess I drank and smoked more than was good for me, and 
that I langhed with unnecessary londness when the monkey flew 
at Dougal, who was blowing cigar smoke in its wizened face, and 
bit him on the thumb, making him scream with terror and pain. 

When I came away Selby was being assisted upstairs by 
Abdoolah, singing a maudlin song about ‘ole frens’; and Dougal 
was seated on a hall chair dismally contemplating his wounded 
thumb, his host having, with some incoherence, informed him that 
the bite of that kind of monkey often gave rise to hydrophobia. 
Through the open dining-room door I could hear the cause of his 
dismay chuckling to himself. The evening had not been altogether 
without its humorous side, though in my case it was followed by 
a headache next day. 

I considered it my duty to write to Selby, clearly laying before 
him the risks he was incurring in purchasing ‘ The Arcadian,’ but 
I did not receive an answer; and, meeting Dougal in the street 
shortly afterwards, he looked carefully in an opposite direction. 
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I suppose he did not think me virtuous enough for his acquaintance. 
I decided, therefore, to let a wilful man have his own way, and give 
Selby no more good advice. 


Cuarter IT, 


Wuen I went back into the country I subscribed for ‘The 
Arcadian,’ in order that I might watch the result of Selby’s 
venture. I do not think a more foolish and contemptible journal 
was ever published. It tried hard to obtain a success of scandal 
by libelling eminent personages, but failing, commenced to 
devote its attention to the conduct and character of burlesque 
actresses—one ef whom brought an action against the proprietor 
and obtained heavy damages. Selby’s excuse was that he never 
read his own paper, and had no idea that it contained offensive 
matter. After this, two or three defiant numbers of the paper 
were issued, and then it was seen no more. Selby had lost over 
the transaction, as I had anticipated, whatever money he had 
not hitherto succeeded in squandering, so the crash came, and 
he figured somewhat dishonourably in the Bankruptcy Court, and 
when under examination displayed quite an Arcadian ignorance of 
his own affairs, of the nature of acceptances, promissory notes, and 
business generally, which he appeared to transact frequently ‘ when 
under the influence of liquor,’ as the reporters phrased it. Then 
for some time I heard no more of him until one day, happening to 
be in London, I almost ran against Abdoolah coming out of the 
door of a public-house in a back street. He was carrying a black 
bottle, quite unconscious that it detracted in any way from the 
dignity of his appearance, and strode down the street looking 
neither to the right nor left. He did not recognise me—and I 
dare say our white faces were all much the same to him—but 
seemed even more absorbed in himself than when I had last seen 
him. He was still wearing his livery, but its glories were faded, 
and he seemed himself shrunk and parched by the bitter east wind 
that was blowing. I followed him out of curiosity till he stopped 
opposite a dingy house evidently let out in chambers, where he 
entered and ascended the stairs. In the passage a man was 
cleaning boots, so I asked him if Mr. Selby was within, and upon 
learning that he was living in the rooms of a Mr. Havilland, and 
also that he was at home, I mounted the dark staircase and 
knocked at a door which bore the owner’s name. I had to repeat 
the knock very vigorously before any one answered it. At last, 
however, it was opened about six inches by Abdoolah, who, before 
I had time to speak, exclaimed, ‘ Notty-tome,’ and shook his 
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turbanned head to emphasise his meaning. I took out a card and 
gave it to Abdoolah. 

‘I know he’s at home,’ said I: ‘ give him this.’ 

But he appeared anxious to have nothing to do with it. Ex- 
perience had no doubt taught him long ago that all documents, 
no matter what their size and nature, were vexatious to his 
master. 

‘He not want it,’ he said, refusing to touch it. 

‘Why, Abdoolah,’ I said, ‘I’m not a dun, I’m an old friend. 
Don’t you remember me? Sar-rah Bernhardt, Ger-ran-ole-man, 
Missy Langtree, and all the other famous Cairo donkeys.’ 

Then I think he recognised me, for he took the card and said, 
‘Master in beddy.’ 

‘Well, give him my card. I'll wait till he’s dressed.’ 

‘ You stop here, sar, den.’ 

‘ All right, but you needn’t be frightened.’ I suppose he was, 
for he shut the door leaving me on the wrong side. Evidently 
Abdoolah carried out his injunctions to the letter. He soon re- 
turned, this time with all his old submissiveness of manner. 

‘ Master say come in, sar,’ said he. 

I followed him into an untidy room—a room that, as it were, 
reflecting the character of its inhabitant, had become slipshod. 
Tobacco ashes were scattered about it, and a dirty glass stood on 
the mantelpiece. A book-case seemed to be the only well-regu- 
lated article of furniture. The books were probably in the rank 
and file in which Mr. Havilland had left them; all else was under- 
going a process of untidy disorganisation. 

There was a poor fire of dusty coal smouldering in a grate 
where the ashes had accumulated, which Abdoolah tried to coax 
into a blaze. All the Oriental glow which at our first meeting I 
fancied in his veins seemed to have been chilled out of him for 
lack of sunshine. When he turned his eyes on me with a faint 
smile at his want of success with the fire, they looked very meek 
and soft. He coughed dismally, and evidently was suffering from 
a cold on his chest. 

‘You talk English now, Abdoolah,’ said I. 

¢ Yes, sar, talky little.’ 

‘You find it cold here, don’t you?’ 

He nodded, and made a little movement with his shoulders and 
arms as though he were shrinking from the cold blast which vexed 
the streets without. 

‘You should go back to Cairo,’ said I. 

He shook his head towards the adjoining room, where there 
were sounds of some one stirring, 
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‘ Master not can’t come.’ 

Poor Abdoolah! I wondered if any accurate conception of the 
real state of things had found its way through the thick cloud of 
Western inexperience in which he was wrapped. Was he any 
longer blind to the fact that the great pasha, with his unlimited 
wealth, who had come and lured him away from his sunshine, his 
deserts, his donkeys, and who never paid him any wages, had 
become a very poor and disreputable pasha indeed ? 

‘Does your master usually get up about one o’clock in the 
day ?’ asked I. 

‘ Yes, sar.’ 

‘You shouldn’t let him. It’s bad for him,’ 

‘If master lie im bed, him lie im bed; if him get up, him get 
up. Master know best ; me obey.’ 

Evidently, to hear any one speak disrespectfully of his master 
kindled something in Abdoolah, for his eyes were no longer meek 
now. 

‘ How is he?’ I went on. 

He pondered a moment, and then exclaimed with a glitter in 
his eyes, ‘ Poor master! lie! Scotch thief! 

‘Mr. Dougal ?’ 

‘Yes. Dam fellah! cheat! Scotch scamp!’ said Abdoolah, 
evidently, parrot-like, repeating language often heard from his 
master. 

Here Selby called *‘ Abdoolah!’ from the next room, and he 
hurried away at the summons with all speed, whilst I amused 
myself with inspecting a number of silver tankards, mugs, and 
goblets, trophies of the athletic successes of Mr. Havilland, and 
inscribed with his name and the nature of the prize. 

When, shortly afterwards, Selby came into the room, I was 
shocked at the change in him. His eyes were bloodshot and 
unsteady ; there was a smell of spirits about him and a general 
atmosphere of depravity. He had evidently had recourse to the 
black bottle Abdoolah had just brought him, and at once rushed 
into the midst of things. 

‘ Glad, indeed, to see you,’ said he: ‘not many chaps come now. 
Dessay you know how doosed unlucky I’ve been. That Scotch 
scamp did me over “ The Arcadian.”’’ 

Then he commenced to grumble at his ill-luck ; said he was 
looking for something to do, and very anxious to retrieve the 
past. Such men always are, and become even aggressively vir- 
tuous when it is too late. I fear Selby’s protestations were not 
very sincere. Before I came away I lent him a five-pound note in 
exchange for a cheque dated ten days after date, It was—not 
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greatly to my surprise—returned to me through my bankers, 
dishonoured. I wrote to Selby to apprise him of the fact, but he 
did not answer my letter, so, finally, I went to call on him, and 
on my way there again I met Abdoolah in a back street, about 
five minutes’ walk from Selby’s abode. He was carrying a large 
silver tankard, evidently one of Mr. Havilland’s trophies. 

‘Why, Abdoolah,’ I exclaimed in surprise, ‘ what on earth are 
you doing with that thing?’ 

‘Sell silver pot—master want money,’ he answered coolly, as 
though it were an ordinary means of procuring it. 

Then, remembering Selby’s schooldays and my butter-scotch, 
I was puzzled. Certainly I had thought the various silver vessels 
belonged to Havilland, but if Selby pawned them they must be 
his own. Whilst I was debating the matter in my mind, feeling 
uncomfortably suspicious, Abdoolah crossed the road and entered 
a dingy little shop ornamented with three dull brass balls, with 
that air of decision with which a man executes not unfamiliar 
business. Meanwhile I continued my way to his master’s, and 
was admitted by a rusty person, who, it appeared, discharged the 
duties of a porter, and who said, ‘The gen’elman was in a bad 
way—worse than ever, an’ that his fren’s ought to look after 
him.’ 

I found Selby in his dressing-gown in the arm-chair. I could 
see he had been drinking heavily and continuously. The silver 
mugs on the sideboard were greatly diminished in number, and I 
guessed where they were gone. 

‘Well, Selby,’ said I, ‘ how are you?’ 

‘I'm a bit seedy,’ said he, without rising, and fixing two fishy 
eyes on me. 

‘I’ve come about that little matter, you know,’ said I, and I 
showed him the cheque he had given me. 

He looked at it as if he did not recognise it. 

‘Whose cheque ?’ 

‘Yours. It was returned through the bank. I wrote and told 
you so. Don’t you remember ?’ 

‘No, my mem’ry ain’t good. Something, I suppose, went wrong 
with my money. It always does. I s’pose the bank means to 
stick to it. Every one does. Ev'ry one ’s cheated me, and always 
have!’ 

‘Well, Selby, don’t bother yourself about it. Pay me when- 
ever it’s convenient.’ 

At this, after a feeble effort at self-control, he began to cry, 
exactly like he used to at school. 
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‘ You always were a kind fellow,’ he sobbed ; ‘ I'll p—p—pay 
you when I ge—ge—get m—m—my next dividends, you know.’ 

I fear his dividends were due on the Greek Kalends; but I 
took advantage of his contrite mood to lecture him on the life he 
was leading, whilst he continued to weep copiously. 

‘What will become of you,’ I said, irritated by his flaccid grief 
and tears whose fountains had been opened by alcohol, ‘if you 
don’t make an effort to pull yourself together ? ’ 

‘ S’pose I shall go to the dogs like the rest of ’em,’ he said in 
vague despair. ‘But I’ve been treated badly. Chaps to whom I 
lent coin have cut me. I wouldn’t care if they'd paid me first. 
There’s that Scotch thief Dougal, who did me over “ The Arcadian,” 
goes about swearin’ I’ve swindled him.’ 

The gleam of anger at this recollection helped to dry his tears. 

‘You must give up drink,’ I went on after a little pause, 
during which he was endeavouring to dry his tears with a dirty 
handkerchief. ‘My good fellow, just reflect ; you'll drink yourself 
into the workhouse.’ 

‘I know I shall,’ he replied, ‘ or into j-j-jail, or somethin’ ; I’m 
continually dreaming about it. But it’s my only friend ’—and 
he nodded towards the cupboard where I presume he kept the 
black bottle—*’xcept you. And I say, look here, ol’ man, will you 
lend me a sov.? I want to buy stamps to answer advertisements. 
Just one, you know. It'll make six I owe you. I can’t get a 
farthing till my next dividends, and then we'll square accounts.’ 
I lent him the money, and the contact with the coin made him a 
little more rational. He thanked me warmly. 

‘I dessay,’ he said,‘I shall get something to do now. It’s 
this having nothing to do plays the deuce with a fellow.’ 

‘You ought to get rid of that Egyptian,’ said I, ‘to begin 
with. You can’t afford to keep him.’ 

I said this to try him, for I was pretty sure Abdoolah received 
no wages. Selby’s face became very dismal at this suggestion. 

‘Of course I ought,’ said he; ‘ but what am I to do without 
him? You can’t think what a faithful chap he is. He looks 
after me like anything, and we talk about the Nile and things 
and the jolly times we’ve had. Besides, he’s fond o’ me, and if I 
kicked the poor beggar out what’s to become of him? He'd 
starve. Best starve together,’ 

‘But you should send him back to Egypt.’ 

‘So I will when I can afford it ; honour bright!’ 

Here I rose to go, and he did not seem to regret my de- 
parture, and shuffled with me as far as the door. 

‘ Look here,’ he said as we shook hands: ‘if you hear of any 
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one—an M.P., for instance—wanting a seket’ry or anything of 
that sort—an Oxford man, you know—-just remember me. I can 
refer to you for a character.’ Indeed he might! 

‘You needn’t say I liquor,’ he added, ‘ for ve dropt that.’ 

I promised if I heard of anything likely to suit him I would 
do my best, and left him in a somewhat more hopeful mood, for 
he was always inordinately sanguine. 

A few yards down the street I met Abdoolah minus his silver 
mug, but plus a black bottle and a tin of strong smoking- 
mixture. 

‘That,’ said I, stopping him and frowning at the black bottle, 
which he hugged much in the same way as a child carries a doll, 
and which, without any artful drapings of tissue-paper such as 
respectable grocers use, seemed a very graceless bottle indeed— 
‘ that, Abdoolah, is your master’s enemy.’ 

But he shook his faded turban reproachfully. 

‘No, no,’ he said, with a vindictive little glint in his eyes. 
‘ Rascal—Dougal—dam’ Scotch thief rob master.’ 

Evidently the simple dark man imputed all his master’s 
misfortunes to the journalist. 

‘Wouldn’t you like to go home to Egypt, Abdoolah ?’ I 
asked. 

‘Yes, sar.’ 

There was a touching ring in his voice. 

‘What do you do all day ?’ 

*In morning take care ob master ; afternoon, artist model.’ 

‘Are you paid?’ 

He extended his disengaged hand, erected his long black 
middle finger, and shortened the index one to half the length. 

‘Me paid, he said gravely, but proudly, ‘like that—shilling 
and sixpence. Sometimes get udder tings.’ 

‘What do you do with the money ?’ 

‘ Master keep dat.’ 

I took two half-crowns and placed them in his black palm. 

‘Here’s a little present for you,’ I said. 

‘Tank you, sar!’ 

And he closed his fist on it. 

‘What will you do with that ?’ 

‘Give master. Poor master! him only me now.’ 

‘Well, good-bye, you gentle Mussulman,’ said I,‘ and Allah 
bless you! If your master had only such friends as you, he 
would have never taken to the black bottle you are cuddling so 
carefully.’ 

He smiled his plaintive smile of submission to the fates, and 
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went his way without, I think, understanding too clearly my 
meaning. 

I watched him as he glided down the ugly London street, the 
one bright colour in its grey gloom, as homeless as a tropical bird 
amongst the sooty sparrows, and as unhappy. 

Two little boys who passed him twanged ‘’Ullo, blackie!’ 
after him in their penetrating street-boy voices, but he heeded 
them not, 


Cuar7er III. 


VixtuE has been rewarded so persistently for so many years in 
books, in fables, and in theories generally, that it always vexes me 
sorely to see it come off so scurvily in this work-a-day world of 
ours. 

Hilton accosted me at the club, some time after my meeting 
with Abdoolah, in a mood bordering on excitement. 

‘What do you think,’ he said, ‘has happened to Selby ?’ 

‘ What ?—delirium tremens ? ’ 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘You know he took Havilland’s rooms. 
Well, when he came back the other day he wanted Selby to pay 
the rent. Selby couldn’t, but promised to when his next divi- 
dends were paid, which he said had been delayed. He turned 
out, however, to make room for Havilland, who found a lot of 
silver pots and things he was awfully fond of had disappeared. 
He went round, naturally in no end of a rage, to Selby, who 
declared he knew nothing of the matter, so Havilland put it in 
the hands of the police, who soon discovered they had been pledged 
by a black servant in Havilland’s own name. The tickets were 
found on Abdoolah, and the long and short of it is that Abdoolah’s 
been put in quod, and his case comes off to-morrow.’ 

Then I regretted that a foolish delicacy had prevented me ques- 
tioning Selby about the strange business on which I had detected 
the Egyptian, and, recalling Selby’s youthful indiscretions, felt 
pretty sure Abdoolah was only his agent. I kept my own counsel, 
however, and went next morning to the police-court. I shall 
never forget the scene; it had such a comic side to it. Yet I did 
not feel in the least inclined to smile. There was Selby, pale and - 
nervous; Havilland aggressively angry ; and Abdoolah in durance 
vile, but calm and dignified, with his plaintive eyes shifting from 
one to the other, only half understanding what was taking place. 

Selby was called. What a pitiful figure he made in the wit- 
ness-box! His story, deprived of the incoherence which seemed 
natural to the poor creature, was simple enough, He had, he 
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informed the court, requested his servant to put the trophies of 
Havilland’s athletic prowess out of the way that they might not 
be damaged. This, he thought, Abdoolah had done, but to his 
great astonishment and grief he had afterwards discovered that 
they had been pawned. He gave Abdoolah an excellent character, 
and with difficulty refrained from tears. The account was corro- 
borated by the pawnbroker’s assistant, and by the policeman who 
had extracted the tickets from the pocket of Abdoolah’s baggy 
trousers. Selby’s story contradicted the conversation I had had 
with Abdoolah, and of which I considered it my duty to give the 
court an account. It created a visible effect, and almost caused 
Selby to faint. But my testimony was of no service to Abdoolah, 
for he pleaded guilty. 

‘Did you pawn the things ?’ asked the magistrate. 

‘Yes, sar,’ said he in his strange guttural voice, hoarse with a 
cold bad enough to keep Christians in bed. 

‘For whom?’ 

‘For nobuddy.’ 

‘Did your master know ?’ 

Abdoolah glanced to where his master was standing, trembling 
from his loose lips to his knees, with visions of penal servitude, and 
bread and water to increase its horrors, before his eyes. 

‘Master know noting ’t all ’bout it, replied the Egyptian 
emphatically. Then he smiled meekly, and the gleam of his 
white teeth seemed to shed a momentary glow over his sombre, 
patient face. 

‘What did you do with the money ?’ asked the magistrate. 

‘ Buy tings,’ said Abdoolah promptly. 

‘What things?’ 

‘I muse me.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Many ways,’ 

Sut the court could elicit no further information from Abdoolah 
as to his expenditure. He simply replied to repeated questions, 
‘ Buy tings—’muse me.’ 

Selby was asked if he paid his servant any wages, and replied, 
‘Not recently, my lord,’ at which the court tittered, whether at 
the title conferred or the statement of the fact I cannot say. 

Then the magistrate summed up briefly ; said Abdoolah con- 
fessed to pawning the property in question, and added with a 
sneer—perhaps by way of a joke, and anything passes for one in 
a law-court—that possibly the prisoner, evidently a stranger to 
Western ideas, had adopted this means of paying himself, and 
ended by sentencing Abdoolah to six weeks’ imprisonment, with 
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hard labour. The verdict was explained to the Egyptian by a 
very florid official, who held six fingers before his face. 

‘Tix weeks in prison?’ asked Abdoolah, looking at the six 
fat red fingers. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Den who take care ob master?’ And there passed over the 
impenetrable calm of his face a faint quiver that seemed to me 
almost as strange as if the apathy of the sphinx were disturbed by 
a mysterious sigh. 

As Abdoolah, coughing dismally, was led out of court by a burly 
official, Selby, who had been seized upon by a couple of distant 
relatives, lifted up his voice and wept. 

‘To think he should have done it! Such an honest fellow, 
too!’ 

I walked past the poor creature as he was mopping his ready 
tears, without taking any notice of him, convinced Abdoolah was 
sacrificing himself for the sake of his disreputable master, who 
pretended he did not see me. A few days after I heard that his 
relatives had placed Selby under the care of a medical man in 
France, and I never saw him again, for the treatment he met with 
was so effective that it killed him in eighteen months—probably 
the most satisfactory result it could have had to all concerned but 
the medical man. 


CuaptTer IV. 


But how about Abdoolah ? I confess my conscience has always 
pricked me about him. It was certainly some one’s duty to assist 
the poor fellow when he came out of prison. But some one’s own 
little pleasures and duties far away in the west country made him 
leave the Egyptian to the care of some one else who happened to 
be somewhere else. So it came to pass that Abdoolah left a small 
prison where he was fed and warmed for a much wider one where 
he was starved and chilled. I never could get a very definite 
story of the disasters which befell him, but I witnessed their 
result. 

I live, as I said before, in Devonshire, on the western borders 
of Dartmoor. The summer had been wet and squally; the rain 
had been falling, I remember, intermittently all day; but dwellers 
on the moor defy the fiercest showers, and they did not prevent 
me from riding into the market town on some trivial business. 
When I was returning home through the twilight, the damp 
south-west wind was hurrying the clouds over the frowning Tors, 
which thrust their strangely contorted granite peaks into the 
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haggard sky, now and then catching stray grey flocks of wrack 
which lingered a moment on their weather-beaten brows and then 
joined again the procession of shadowy mists which swept over the 
wild upland by which the road ran. There was a murmur of 
unseen waters, and the odour of peat bogs on the damp evening 
air, which have ever since in my mind been connected with the 
figure I saw suddenly through the fading light, crouching on a 
granite boulder by a tuft of rushes near the roadside. If it had 
not been for the bright colours, a superstitious Moorman might 
have mistaken it for some Keltic wraith, such as my more super- 
stitious neighbours still believe flit through the mists ,of the 
moors, and whose wailing voices mingle with the hoarse roarings 
of storms. 

I stopped my horse and gazed at the figure, and with a strange 
pang recognised Abdoolah. Under the turban I saw the gaunt, 
thin, black face turned towards mine, but the eyes were closed 
either from sleep or fatigue. I dismounted and approached him, 
but he did not stir from his lethargy. His loose red trousers were 
stained with mud, his faded finery seemed hanging about his 
emaciated figure like a wet flag over a wreck. Through the 
tattered elastic-side boots, which matched so ill with his Oriental 
garb, his poor dark toes were visible. The thin, pinched, wizened 
face, the bony framework of which had become so distinct, was a 
picture of mute, uncomplaining misery. Poor, ill-used, helpless, 
generous man of the East, what a step-damely welcome he had 
met with from Western civilisation! Here he lay on the cold 
hill-side, a plaything for all the winds and waters of the moor; 
and, closing his suffering eyes in despair, he had bid them work 
their worst. 

I listened to his breathing, and heard the ominous rattle that 
complications of the bronchial tubes and lungs always cause. 
Then I touched him gently on the shoulder, and he opened his 
great dark eyes—eyes which had become strangely like those of 
some sick animal, and which lit up with hope as he beheld me. 

‘ Abdoolah! Abdoolah, what are you doing here ?’ I asked. 

‘ Me want master, sar, said he in a feeble hoarse voice, * but 
me sick.’ 

‘Mr. Selby’s in France,’ said I ; ¢ you can’t'go to him. Besides, 
he can do nothing for you.’ 

‘France dere?’ he inquired, struggling on to his weak knees 
and pointing with a thin black finger towards the gleam of watery 
light the setting sun had left in the stormy western sky. 

‘ No, no,’ said I gently, ‘it is far from there, across the sea, 
You can’t go,’ 
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At this despair, like a great cloud, settled on his face, and he 
sank back against the boulder, whilst I stood over him, holding my 
horse’s bridle. I cannot tell you how out of all harmony this poor 
dark man in his dingy Oriental finery seemed with the misty 
wilderness of granite and peat bog over which the wind was making 
all the stiff rushes wail as it passed. The lonely voices of the place 
seemed to mock him as an alien and a stranger. 

‘ What do you intend to do?’ I asked. 

‘Sleep—nothing else,’ and a sigh—the deepest I have ever 
heard—quivered though his weary body and seemed to leave it the 
weaker, 

‘Yes, Abdoolah,’ said I, ‘you shall sleep, but at my house. 
Come with me and I will let your master know where you are.’ 

Then he shook off the lethargy creeping over him. 

* Master im prison den, like me ?’ 

* No, with friends.’ 

* He not steal again ?’ 

‘No, no. Come; let me help you up.’ 

‘Tank you, sar!’ 

I helped him to struggle to his feet, and then, not without 
difficulty, on to my horse. So we started, I leading it; and 
as we went I managed to get something like a coherent story from 
Abdoolah. His imperfect English left much to the imagination, 
and he had no knowledge of time or place asa guide. On leaving 
jail, with only a few shillings in his pocket which the chaplain had 
given him, he sought his master in all his old haunts. ‘ But no- 
buddy know noting—-people laugh—little boy ery “Silly black 
man.”’ Then, after wandering about for some hours aimlessly, he 
bethought himself of me. For some mysterious reason, he had trea- 
sured up a card of mine. It was the talisman to which he trusted 
as the one link connecting his life with hope. He left London, 
and followed the setting sun, inquiring his way by humbly showing 
my address to those who passed him on the muddy country roads. 
His few shillings were soon exhausted ; the rain rained upon him, 
the wind blew upon him; but still he trudged on, sleeping in 
barns or outhouses, but often in the openair. In country villages 
the children ran after him, throwing stones, and calling him 
‘ Blackie,’ or inquired when the circus was coming, evidently con- 
necting his picturesque figure and tarnished lace with some com- 
pany of itinerant mountebanks. Here a gentleman gave hima 
shilling, there a cottager a loaf of bread; and every day he was a 
little nearer my house. But the pain in his chest was daily worse 
and his strength less, until at last, utterly worn out, he had cast 
himself down in the place I had found him. 
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We arrived home in a deluge of rain, and my wife and little 
girl ran out to the hall-door in surprise to meet us. 

‘Poor fellow, how wet he is!’ said my wife. 

He was so stiff, cold, and exhausted that it was not easy to get 
him off the horse, and when he was dismounted he swayed back- 
wards and forwards, unable to stand, and leant against the door- 
post for support. 

We put him to bed, offered him food, which he could not eat, 
and left him for the night. Early next morning I went to his 
room. He was lying, looking strangely dark against the white 
bedclothes, staring up at the ceiling with wide eyes, evidently 
worse. ‘ Abdoolah!’I said, but he did not heed me. His mind 
was wandering, and he muttered words in a low tone in his own 
tongue. His skin was parched and dry, his breathing laboured. 
I sent off the groom for a medical man, who arrived shortly. 
Meanwhile my wife had succeeded in making him swallow some 
beef-tea. The doctor declared the patient to be suffering from a 
complication of diseases of the lungs, evidently of long standing, 
and when he heard Abdoolah’s story said it was a wonder he had 
lived so long. It was plain to us all he was sinking now. 

The doctor left; the servants moved by the door in awe, as 
though we were harbouring some strange creature, and feared to 
enter the room, but I sat and watched over the fading life. The 
housemaid, a rosy Devonshire girl, but with all her roses blanched, 
brought in the medicine the doctor had sent. 

‘ They’ve sent this for the heathen, sir,’ she said, and hastened 
away. I scarcely wondered at her dread, for indeed there seemed 
something uncanny about Abdoolah now. He had crept so mys- 
teriously to our remote home in search of his ungrateful master, 
and now he lay silent and still in the little bedroom, like some 
tawny-skinned creature in a white nest. For two days he lay 
motionless, and for the most part unconscious, with the halo of a 
romance behind him and an unknown past in his own land, of 
which we could know nothing. On the third day, about twelve 
o’clock, he seemed to rouse himself. We were alone, and he turned 
towards me. 

‘Sar!’ he murmured, in so low a voice I could scarcely hear it. 

‘What is it?’ I asked, placing my ear near his parched lips. 

‘Master come?’ 

‘No; not yet.’ 

Then a little spasm passed over his face, and he closed his eyes 
and began to fumble the white sheet with his bony black fingers, 
murmuring I know not what. 

Hearing my voice, my little daughter, who had been listening 
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outside, crept into the room with silent feet, and remained near 
the door in awe, watching. 

Abdoolah’s lips were moving. I listened intently. 

‘Sar-rah Bernhardt. Gerran-ole-man.’ 

And the ghost of a smile flickered on his face. 

‘Is the poor black man saying his prayers?’ whispered the 
little girl, in a voice full of childish awe. 

‘No, dear, he’s talking to his donkeys.’ 

She began to cry—silently, for fear of disturbing him. 

* Master Selby. Me say me did it. Den we go back to Cairo. 
Gerran-ole-man. Donkey, sar?’ 

Then slowly, like an unseen cloud, a great change stole on him, 
and he murmured no more. The dark face became rigid, the eyes 
stiffened, the breathing ceased. 

‘ Look, papa, look,’ cried the little girl in terror, ¢ he’s 

Yes; poor Abdoolah was dead. 

If you go to our little churchyard, where all the grave-stones 
bear old west-country names, you will find a new one, that of 
Abdoolah, and will know, now, whose faithful memory it preserves. 





PERCY WHITE. 


















Uoltaire’s Vast Uisit to Paris. 


AmonG the many noteworthy episodes in the life of the author of 
‘La Henriade,’ the closing one, relating to his return to the 
capital after an absence of more than a quarter of a century, is 
not the least interesting. He was then in his eighty-fourth year, 
and the infirmities of age had begun to tell seriously upon him. 
His mental faculties, however, were still unimpaired, and the 
natural desire to revisit the scene of his early triumphs, and recall 
himself to the memory of the Parisians by the last production of 
his pen, was too powerful an incentive to be resisted by a literary 
veteran who, even on the brink of the grave, retained his old 
insatiable yearning after the incense of popularity. 

Towards the beginning of February 1778 he left Ferney, and 
travelling by easy stages reached his destination on the 10th of 
the same month, and took up his quarters in the hotel of his in- 
timate friend the Marquis de Villette, situated on what now bears 
the name of the Quai Voltaire, at the corner of the Rue de Beaune. 
On the following morning he received a deputation of three 
members of the Academy, headed by the Prince de Beauvau; 
these were succeeded by the actors of the Théatre Frangais, all in 
deep mourning on account of the recent death of Lekain, whose 
funeral had taken place on the very day of Voltaire’s arrival in 
Paris. The latter, who had been kept purposely in ignorance of 
the event, and who had counted on the co-operation of the great 
actor for his new tragedy, looked anxiously around in search of his 
favourite pupil; upon which Bellecourt, the spokesman of the 
company, pointing gravely to his colleagues, murmured in a voice 
broken by emotion, ‘This is all that remains of the Comédie 
Frangaise!’ The old man stood for an instant speechless, then, 
overcome by the sudden shock, fainted away. 

As might have been expected, the advent of so illustrious a 
personage excited an extraordinary sensation throughout the city ; 
crowds assembled daily round the hotel in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of him, and a constant stream of visitors, including every 
celebrity in literature and art, vied with each other in presenting 
their homage to the patriarch of letters. All were received by M. 
de Villette and Count d’Argental, by whom their respective names 
and qualities were announced in turn to Voltaire, who, attired 
in his habitual costume of dressing-gown and night-cap, said a 
few words to each new comer, generally responding to their 
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complimentary speeches in a similar strain. When, as frequently 
happened, the flattery heaped upon him was unusually extrava- 
gant, he seldom failed to indulge in some caustic rejoinder, in 
order to show the speaker that he accepted the adulation exactly 
for what it was worth and not an iota more. 

One of the most obsequious in his attentions was Fariau de St. 
Ange, the translator of Ovid and author of a forgotten comedy 
and other equally mediocre productions; he was inordinately vain, 
and previously to being admitted to the philosopher’s presence 
had prepared an harangue, the ingenious novelty of which he 
imagined would glorify himself as much as, if not more than, the 
individual to whom it was addressed. ‘ Monsieur,’ he began, 2s 
soon as the ceremony of introduction had taken place, ‘I come 
to-day to contemplate Homer, my next visit will be to Sophocles 
and Euripides; after that, I purpose returning in honour of 
Tacitus, Lucian, and > €Monsieur,’ quietly interrupted Vol- 


taire, ‘I am very old and feeble, as you see, so with your permis- 
sion we will consider the remaining visits you mention as included 
in the one you are good enough to pay me to-day.’ 

To another, who maintained that, as he had already surpassed 
all his contemporaries in genius, he would also excel them by 
living longer than Fontenelle: ‘Ah, sir!’ he replied, ‘ you forget 
that Fontenelle was a Norman, and Normans cheat everybody, 


even Nature.’ 

He was speaking one day in terms of high commendation of a 
literary colleague who had just taken leave of him, when a 
bystander casually remarked that such sentiments were the more 
creditable on his part inasmuch as the person in question had 
attacked him violently in a recently published work. ‘ Ah, well!’ 
eoolly answered Voltaire, who had hitherto been unaware of the 
fact, ‘it is quite possible that neither he nor I meant precisely 
what we said.’ 

Elated beyond measure by the respect universally manifested 
towards his distinguished guest, M. de Villette conceived so ex- 
aggerated an idea of his own importance as to assume an air of 
patronising condescension naturally resented by the visitors to the 
hotel. This ridiculous pretension did not escape the notice of the 
satirical writers of the day, as may be seen by the following widely 
circulated epigram :— 

Petit Villette, c'est en vain 
Que vous prétendez a la gloire ; 


Vous ne serez jamais qu'un nain 
Qui montre un géant 4 la foire !’ 


Many curious details relating to this period of Voltaire’s life 
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may be gleaned from the letters of Madame du Deffand, and from 
the autobiographical memoirs of the actor Fleury: the former, for 
a long series of years, his constant correspondent, having been 
among the first to welcome his reappearance in the Parisian world; 
and the latter, figuring repeatedly in the deputations from the 
Comédie Frangaise, having specially attracted the aged poet’s 
notice as his quondam pupil at Ferney. At the epoch alluded to, 
Fleury was a mere novice in the art in which he afterwards ex- 
celled, and member of a strolling company performing at Geneva— 
whence they were summoned to give a few representations at 
the chateau for the amusement of the guests. With all his tra- 
ditional veneration for his host, the young actor, as full of mischief 
as lads of seventeen generally are, could not resist the temptation 
of surreptitiously handling the ill-combed and dishevelled wig 
bobbing up and down on his patron’s head. Scarcely, however, 
had he touched it, when he felt that Voltaire’s eagle eye was upon 
him. Turning shortly round, and transfixing the offender with a 
penetrating glance, the owner of the peruke effectually put a stop 
to any further indiscretion by saying in a blandly courteous tone, 
emphasising every syllable so as to complete the confusion of his 
auditor: ‘ Allow me, monsieur, to remind you that pages’ tricks 
are not in fashion here. At Ferney, it is the custom to respect a 
wig for the sake of what is underneath it.’ ‘ After this,’ says 
Fleury, ‘ thinking that he had punished me sufficiently, he took 
me by the chin, made me look him full in the face, and graciously 
dismissed me with the flattering prophecy that, scapegrace as I 
was, I might hope some day to be a comedian.’ 

On the second visit of the actors to the Hotel Villette, we are 
told by the same authority, a complimentary address was spoken 
by Bellecourt and responded to by Voltaire with a great display 
of emotion. When all except Fleury had retired, La Harpe, who 
was present, remarked that Bellecourt’s delivery had appeared to 
him more than usually pathetic and effective. ‘Yes,’ replied the 
patriarch with his wonted cynical smile, ‘we both played our 
parts uncommonly well.’ 

Madame du Deffand visited him twice, and alludes to their 
second interview in the following lively style: ‘ Yesterday (the 
twenty-first), I went again, accompanied as before by M. de 
Beauvau ; but this expedition was by no means as agreeable as 
the preceding one. We were received by the niece Denis, the 
best creature in the world, but certainly the greatest slattern; by 
the Marquis de Villette, an insignificant stage-caricature, and his 
young wife, who is said to be amiable and is called “belle et 
bonne” by Voltaire and the rest. ~When we came to the salon, 
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after passing through several rooms in all of which the windows 
were wide open, Voltaire was not there, but shut up with his secre- 
tary in another room. We were requested to wait, but the 
Prince (de Beauvau), who had an appointment, was unable to stay, 
so I was left alone with niece Denis, the Marquis “ Mascarille,” 
and “belle et bonne.” According to them, Voltaire was half dead 
with fatigue, having read his piece from beginning to end to the 
actors that afternoon and heard them rehearse their parts. I 
wanted to go, but they would not hear of it; and in order to 
induce me to stay, Voltaire sent me four lines he had written on 
the sculptor Pigalle, who is at work on a statue or bust of him. 
After I had waited.a good quarter of an hour, in came Voltaire, 
saying that he was completely exhausted and could hardly speak. 
I rose to take leave, but he detained me and began to talk of his 
play, begging me repeatedly to come and hear the final rehearsal, 
which is to take place in the hotel. His mind is full of it, and 
his sole motive for coming to Paris is to have it performed. If 
the piece has not a great success it will kill him.’ 

Shortly after Walpole writes as follows : ‘ He (Voltaire) thinks 
of nothing else (but his play), except of being received by the 
King and Queen, which Madame du Deffand, who has paid him 
two visits, thinks he will not obtain. I should like to have been 
present at this interview of the only two surviving lilies of the 
“siécle de Louis Quatorze”; yet he is more occupied with the 
dandelions of the present age.’ 

On March 15 his tragedy of ‘Iréne,’ the title of which was 
originally intended to be ‘ Alexis Comnéne,’ was performed for the 
first time at the Comédie Francaise, Madame Vestris, one of the 
best tragic actresses of her day, personating the heroine. The 
theatre was crowded to excess, and the excitement prodigious ; the 
court, with one notable exception—his Majesty Louis the Sixteenth, 
who detested Voltaire—being present in grand gala, and the flower 
of Parisian society mingling with the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of literature and the arts. It was, however, soon appa- 
rent that the piece possessed little intrinsic merit, and that neither 
the plot nor the characters were sufficiently interesting to rank 
beside the previous productions of the same writer; but not a word 
of discontent or unfriendly criticism was heard. People listened 
in respectful silence, and at the conclusion the name of Voltaire 
was greeted as enthusiastically as if this pale and feeble effort of 
his expiring genius had been a ‘ Mérope’ or a ‘ Zaire.’ It is need- 
less to say that at the Hotel Villette congratulations poured in 
from all sides; more than thirty members of the leading families 
in France repaired thither after the performance, and inscribed 
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their names in a register kept for the purpose ; and it was easy to 
persuade the old man that his latest work had achieved a success 
equal to that obtained by any of its predecessors. 

In the circle of his intimates there was of course but one 
opinion on the subject, and M. de Villette even went so far as to 
affirm that,if Fréron had not died two years before, he would have 
been one of the warmest admirers of ‘ Iréne.’ 

Voltaire shook his head in dissent. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘it was 
always war to the knife between us, and would have been so still. 
But, although we hated each other cordially, I never denied that 
he had talent—of a certain sort. Nay, when a German prince on 
his way hither for the first time asked me whom I could recom- 
mend as the most capable person to give him a correct idea of the 
literature of the day, I told him plainly that I knew no one so 
likely to answer the purpose as that scoundrel, Fréron.’ 

‘What would you have done,’ inquired La Harpe, ‘if the 
terrible critic had rung at the gate of Ferney, and solicited 
hospitality ? ’ 

‘Done!’ exclaimed Voltaire, his old resentment blazing forth 
at the idea of such a possibility; ‘I should have’—- here he 
paused, and after a moment’s reflection replied—‘ I should have 
invited him to sup at my own table, and placed at his disposal the 
best bedroom in the chateau.’ 

‘He would probably not have occupied it so long,’ suggested 
Madame Denis, ‘as the Italian who came for a night, and re- 
mained with us three months.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Voltaire, ehuckling faintly at the recollection ; 
‘contrary to Don Quixote, who mistook inns for castles, that 
gentleman evidently mistook castles for inns.’ 

On March 30, after attending a sitting of the Academy in his 
honour, the author of ‘Iréne,’ in compliance with the general 
desire, visited the Théatre Frangais in order to witness the sixth 
performance of his tragedy. Everything had been arranged 
beforehand to insure him a brilliant reception ; and his appear- 
ance, surrounded by a bodyguard of satellites, was greeted with 
loud acclamations from all sides of the house. When the curtain 
had fallen on the last act of ‘ Iréne,’ the important part of the 
ceremony began; the poet’s bust was placed on the stage, and 
displayed to the audience, the actors and actresses standing 
grouped around it. This was the signal for a burst of enthusiasm, 
which lasted more than a quarter of an hour; the ladies rising 
spontaneously from their seats and waving their handkerchiefs, 
while every eye was directed towards the hero of the evening, who 
sat trembling with excitement and emotion in his box. Mlle. 
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Lachassaigne then stepped forward, and deposited a laurel crown 
on the bust,' the other members of the company imitating her 
example; while Madame Vestris recited the following lines cor - 
posed for the occasion by M. de Saint-Mare :— 


Aux yeux de Paris enchanté 

Regois en ce jour un hommage 

Que confirmera d’age en age 

La sévére postérité ! 

Non, tu n’as pas besoin d’atteindre au noir rivage, 
Pour jouir des honneurs de l’immortalité ! 

Voltaire, regois la couronne 

Que l’on vient de te présenter : 

I] est beau de la mériter 

Quand c’est la France qui la donne ! 


Meanwhile, Mlle. Fanier (Dorat’s old love) embraced the bust, 
as did her colleagues one after another ; and more than one occu- 
pant of the pit made an attempt to climb on the stage and bestow 
an accolade on the marble. As a fitting termination of the spec- 
tacle, ‘ Nanine,’ also by Voltaire, was then performed, the bust and 
its laurel crowns not being removed until the final descent of the 
curtain. By order of the King, the court alone was not officially 
represented ; the Count d’Artois, however, contrived to slip away 
from the royal party at the opera, and after witnessing incognito 
the latter part of the proceedings sent his aide-de-camp with a 
flattering message to the venerable poet, expressing the pleasure 
he felt in joining his congratulations to those of the nation. 

Deeply affected by the excitement he had undergone, and over- 
come by fatigue, the recipient of all these honours had barely 
strength to acknowledge the plaudits repeated again and again as, 
borne on the shoulders of a dozen enthusiasts, he left the theatre, 
and was escorted in triumph to hiscarriage. The adjoining streets 
were lined with a mixed multitude of all classes, eager to partici- 
pate in the delirium of the hour, and augmented every instant by 
fresh arrivals from various quarters of the city. Amid deafening cries 
of ‘ Long live the author of ‘ Mérope,” “ Brutus,” and “ Zaire” !’ 
the state equipage of M. de Villette proceeded at a foot’s pace in 
the direction of the quay, accompanied by an immense concourse 
of people; until on arriving at the Rue du Bac an unexpected 
incident occurred, which owed its origin to a ‘ happy thought’ of 
the ‘scapegrace,’ Fleury. <A group of workmen, stationed at the 
corner of the street commanding a good view of the procession, 
were evidently inclined to join in the uproarious manifestation, 


1 This scene forms the subject of a charming engraving by Gaucher after a 
drawing by Moreau the younger, entitled the ‘ Apotheosis of Voltaire.’ 
z2 
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but without any very distinct idea how to begin. To them Vol- 
taire’s literary celebrity was a matter of indifference; in their 
eyes he was a philosopher, or, according to their interpretation of 
the term, an enemy to priestcraft, and as such alone they regarded 
him. While they stood undecided how to express their sympathy 
with what was going on, Fleury, who had divined the cause of their 
embarrassment, adroitly hinted to one of the foremost that the 
popular idol’s real claim to their admiration being his hatred of 
injustice and oppression, an allusion to his defence of Calas and 
Sirven would be at once appropriate and gratifying to him. The 
suggestion was eagerly adopted, and during the slow progress of 
the carriage along the quay, shouts—at first isolated, then quickly 
taken up by a thousand voices—of ‘ Long live the friend of the 
people, the defender of Sirven and Calas!’ rent the air, and 
impressed Voltaire, as he afterwards confessed, more forcibly and 
far more durably than any other episode of the eventful day. 

Early in April he visited Madame du Deffand for the first and 
last time. ‘He remained an hour with me,’ she says, ‘and was 
in a most amiable mood. He has just purchased a house in the 
Richelieu quarter, and intends passing eight months of the year in 
Paris, and the other four at Ferney. Every possible honour has 
been shown him here, the court alone declining to receive him. 
He is eighty-four, and positively I am inclined to regard him as 
almost immortal, not one of his faculties being in the slightest 
degree impaired by age.’ 

Her next mention of him briefly records his death, which took 
place on May 30, and is alluded to as follows by Walpole in a letter 
to Mason: ‘ All my old friend (Madame du Deffand) bas told me 
of Voltaire’s death is, that the excessive fatigue he underwent by 
his journey to Paris, and by the bustle he made with reading his 
play to the actors and hearing them repeat it, and by going to it, 
and by the crowds that flocked to him: in one word, the agitation 
of so much applause at eighty-four threw him into a strangury, 
for which he took so much laudanum that his frame could not resist 
all, and he fell a martyr to his vanity. Nay, Garrick, who is 
above twenty years younger, and fully as vain, would have been 
choked with such doses of flattery ; though he would like to die 
the death.’ 

Notwithstanding his reported reconciliation to the Church, and 
a confession said to have been signed by him, the curé of St. 
Sulpice refused to receive his body, which, after having been em- 
balmed, was transported by the Abbé Mignot, his nephew, to the 
abbey of Scelliéres in the diocese of Troyes, and there interred ; 
the simple inscription ‘ Here lies Voltaire’ being engraved on his 
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tomb. Fifteen years later, during the revolution, a monument 
was erected to his memory in the church of Ste. Géneviéve in Paris, 
then denominated the Panthéon. 

His entire property, representing an income of 70,000 livres 
a year, besides a quantity of furniture and a library of fifteen 
thousand volumes, mostly annotated by himself, was bequeathed 
unreservedly to his niece, Madame Denis. The books—either 
by gift or purchase—subsequently passed into the hands of the 
Empress Catherine of Russia. 


CHARLES HERVEY. 








AMibertpne’s Wooing. 


ALBERT ALBERTYNE was the unluckiest of diggers when I knew him 
on the diamond-ficlds. He had not even the chance to be always 
unfortunate. When the tide ebbed so far that he must needs 
think of * pack and gang,’ it flowed a very little. Such fate stirs 
the mildest man to bitterness, when lazy, worthless neighbours are 
finding treasure all round. Despairing at length, Albertyne en- 
listed in a volunteer force, served through the Transkei war, and 
returned. But there was no change in his luck, and he gladly 
joined the‘ Kimberley Light Horse’ when Zulu troubles threatened. 
There Albertyne distinguished himself, but no profit came of that 
besides camp renown and influence. I should mentien that his 
was one of the old French-Boer families, seated by Caledon. 

After the disbandment of the Kimberley Light Horse he again 
tried the Fields. One day an ex-officer of the corps invited him 
to look in, and said, ‘Clinch has just made me an odd proposal. 
It seems that Monkoroane, Head Chief of the Batlapins, wants to 
raise a force of yeomanry among his people. He has instructed 
Clinch to engage a commandant. The thing doesn’t suit me now, 
but you might like it.’ 

‘ZT would pull the devil’s tail, sir, to get out of this! What’s 
the pay ?’ 

‘Why, that seems to be speculative. Monkoroane has no 
money, but he offers horses and cattle in a vague sort of way that 
I should interpret as unlimited. After three years he gives his 
commandant a hundred square miles of veldt, or a pretty land- 
scape about that size. I didn’t go into figures.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir; anyhow, I'll see Clinch.’ 

This personage was the chief Batlapin trader, and business 
agent of Monkoroane. In general terms he repeated to Albertyne 
the assurance of a merry life, and a princely gift at the end of his 
engagement. The digger cared nothing for international law, and 
little for abstract humanity, but he asked what foe threatened 
Monkoroane on a sudden. The trader vowed with oaths that 
there was none, saving the broken Bastard tribes, who were always 
giving trouble. Albertyne did not commit himself, but he begged 
the refusal of the appointment. 

Leaving this conference, he turned into Swinney’s bar, under 
Bultfontein tree. Betwixt despair and the reckless habits learned 
in campaign, the instinct of work had died out of him. Drink 
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had no fascination, but an idle man who seeks company in a toil- 
ing settlement must needs look for it among drinkers in work- 
time. At Swinney’s he found a comrade of the Horse who had 
been returned as missing. Their greeting was warmed with Cape 
Smoke, and memoirs of-the stirring days. Albertyne asked if his 
friend had recovered his pay. ‘I am sending in my papers,’ said 
Wood, ‘ but they tell me I shall be lucky if Government cashes up 
within twelve months; and then, I hope, a few pounds won’t be 
much to this digger any way. I'll put you up to a good thing, 
mate! Just stick byme! Il! bang the Colesberg Kopje! Land’s 
the thing! Twig? Drop it!’ 

‘ If land’s the thing I’m not outside. What do you say to a 
hundred square miles for a landscape before one’s door? Bang 
that !’ 

‘Tsay ! there’s diamondiferous strata hereabouts ! What’s your 
prospect ?’ 

The Smoke had mounted to either brain. Albertyne told the 
chief’s offer. 

‘Well now, as one may say, this is intercepted despatches! 
You wouldn’t fight against comrades for an off-chance? Come 
over to our side, old chap : 

‘I think, gentlemen,’ said a voice behind, ‘ you had better dis- 
cuss these things in private.’ 

They looked round angrily. The speaker sat close at their 
back, a tall old man, well dressed, whose keen eyes twinkled ina 
sun-dried face. 

‘If you was a mouse, Mr. Yates,’ said Wood, ‘ blessed if there’s 
a cat in these parts could pounce you! I thought you was at Port 
Elizabeth.’ 

‘My tent is handy,’ said Yates, rising, and they followed him 
through Bultfontein camp. Just beyond the outskirts stood a 
waggon, with a fly-tent beside it. Albertyne had supposed that a 
man who was evidently Wood’s colleague in a shady business must 
needs be shady himself; but everything here betokened substance. 
Four good horses were tethered by the waggon, a new cart for 
driving stood near; the oxen were sleek, a coolie servant busied 
himself with pots and pans; several blacks, decent of appearance, 
lounged about. 

‘Enter!’ said Yates courteously, standing by the tent door. 
Albertyne stooped in the low opening, and met a stare of rebuke 
that brought him to. A very beautiful woman had been stretched 
in a long wicker chair, and she turned to frown at the intruder. 
That radiance within a tent at noon in climates where the sun 
shines fiercely well suited her style—dark eyes, even brows, white 
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skin, large, handsome features. The faults attendant were unseen ; 
absence of healthy colour harmonised with a translucent glow 
which admits noshadow. Albertyne had never beheld such beauty. 
It dazzled him, and he backed without apology, upsetting Wood 
over the tent rope. The language of that comrade, though jocular, 
was peculiarly ill-fitted for ladies’ hearing ; Albertyne jumped on 
him as he struggled, and stopped his mouth. Meanwhile, Yates 
looked in. ‘My dear, said he reprovingly, ‘I begged you to 
remain in the waggon always when I go out.’ 

‘It’s so stuffy there, father! Oh, don’t grumble! I’m off 
now, and there’s no harm done.’ Neither tone nor words became 
that lovely creature, but the jar of feminine petulance was a new 
sound for Albertyne, that conveyed no special meaning to his ear. 
The music of the voice enchanted his guileless soul, and the appel- 
lation ‘father’ brought him quite unreasonable comfort. Whilst 
speaking, the lady passed by, in robes of muslin that showed a 
fine arm, and graceful, rounded figure. She did not look at him, 
but from the corner of her eye threw a glance at Wood, sitting 
perplexed and rubbing his shin. The heave of her shoulders was 
quite perceptible, and Albertyne felt vexed with Wood, Yates, 
himself, and her, for that laugh. 

He did not give so much heed as the case demanded when at 
length business was introduced. How could Mr. Yates turn 
about so in that hallowed chair of wicker, and stretch his dusty 
boots upon the arms! If a man sentimental of character lets 
thirty years go by without ever feeling a cali on his resources of that 
kind, he has monstrous accumulations when the first chance comes. 
None but Albertyne remarked a book lying open on the crumpled 
carpet, which he lifted softly, and lingeringly laid it on the pole 
table. It was a yellow novel, well-thumbed, in the language of 
his own forefathers; but he had only a vague idea of novels, and 
no idea at all of French. This ignorance spared him some con- 
cern, perhaps, which imperfect knowledge might have roused ; for 
the book was a high-strung romance of Paul Féval’s, telling of 
duchesses and heroes, who carried to a superhuman height the 
virtues of devotion, purity, courage, and shrewdness, unrestrained 
by common sense. 

But Wood’s statement, sobered and directed by his superior, 
revealed a plan that must arrest attention. He pointed out that 
now, for the first time in modern history, white people on the spot 
who knew what Providence designed had a chance to fulfil its 
purposes. The restraint of a Government far away, prejudiced, 
stupid, quite ignorant of the circumstances, had been removed 
by the issue of war. It was time to act. The decree of Heaven 
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and the universal experience of men lay down that black people 
were created for the service of white; therefore they can have no 
right of property as against. these, when the latter desire some- 
thing in possession of the former. If it were not so, how could 
the Dutch justify their occupation of South Africa, or the 
English their encroachments? The proposition lay beyond dis- 
pute, and no priggish authority could now resist the Fates, In 
short, Wood suggested a filibuster invasion of the Harte River 
country. 

This was not a new idea, but hitherto it had heen monopolised 
by Transvaal Boers, who could show pretexts of a sort. Twenty 
years since, the republic sent a commando against some Corunna 
tribes. It diverged upon the march to attack a certain chief, 
Mahura, with whom the Boers had no pretence of quarrel. ‘T'ouns 
and other kraals were sacked, and the commando returned with 
spoil of oxen, women, and many children. South Africa was not 
yet. prepared for this sort of thing on such a scale. The Transvaal 
Giovernment took credit for sending back the women—not the 
children ; demanding from Mahura, as ransom, an enormous tale 
of cattle. When he neglected to pay, the republic formally 
annexed all the vast district lying between the Vaal and Harte 
rivers, the greater part of which belonged to Monkoroane and 
Nicholas Waterboer. The finished humour of this proceeding all 
through has rarely been matched in our time. Boers forthwith 
began to occupy the new possession, rifle in hand; and lively 
scenes occurred in the Harte territory. 

Albertyne knew all this well, for incidents of the slow, cease- 
less strife made a standing topic on the fields. Himself a Boer, 
though colonial bred, he did not blame his fellows of the Transvaal. 
He did not even feel indignant at Wood’s general application of 
the Boer philosophy, but he rejected it. ‘We should be no better 
than land-pirates,’ said he. 

When Wood saw his resolution fixed, he grew sulky. Yates 
said, * At least, sir, you will not mention this subject outside ? 
And possibly you will think again before accepting Monkoroane’s 
offer ?’ 

‘I certainly shall not,’ Albertyne answered, laughing. ‘It’s not 
a matter for second thoughts, after this hint. Wood will tell you 
that gossiping is not my weakness! But if you propose to invade 
Monkoroane’s own territory, he is able to make it hot for you with- 
out any assistance.’ 

‘Oh, is that it?” Wood interrupted eagerly. ‘We shan’t be 
single-handed. There’s fifty Boers coming down from the Transvaal 
to join us.’ 
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‘ Does that change your mind ?’ asked Yates. 
‘Not at all. It’s no business I’d take part in.’ 

‘ Well, sir, then I wish you good-bye and luck.’ 

A moment afterwards Albertyne found himself outside. He 
had not foreseen this result when speaking so decidedly, or perhaps 
he might at least have kept the matter open for a day or two, 
until Yates and his daughter left. What a lovely being! What 
an ass had he made of himself! 

Meantime, Yates reproached his agent for confiding so reck- 
lessly in a man he had not sounded whilst they still lay within the 
grip of English law. No single arm was worth the risk. 

‘Oh,’ said Wood, ‘I’m a blank fool, of course, but you don’t 
know Ally Albertyne. He won’t split, and to have brought him 
in would have been as good as closing our list. A score of the 
handiest chaps in camp would follow. Any good man I talk to 
will say, “Is Ally in it ? and if not, why not?”’ 

‘If you had told me all this before ; 

‘ How could I when I thought you were at Port Elizabeth ?’ 

‘Well, now, find his tent, and bring him to supper pleasantly. 
He’s not a missioneering chap ?’ 

‘Not he! You heard what he said?’ 

‘Seemed to think the business dirty, as it struck me. Well, 
we'll try again.’ Wood did not understand that cunning smile. 
He was rubbing his shins when Miss Bell passed. 

Albertyne lay upon a mattress in his little ragged tent, owning 
no chair. He felt a sudden distaste for canteen society, which, 
indeed, had never charms. To him came Wood, apologising for a 
momentary show of temper, and his plea was warmly admitted— 
did not this man, in some sort, dwell near the rose? As they 
strolled among the claims, with many a greeting, and many a 
pause to ask or tell the course of fortune, Wood recalled the 
miserable time when they sought diamonds and found none; the 
miserable time when they campaigned together ; and suggested the 
miserable time in store for those who had no certain livelihood. 
Dull men learn to play a part with skill in the cunning business 
of diamond traffic. Albertyne saw the drift of his chat, and re- 
sisted ; but Wood’s remarks were true; they stirred again the 
bitterness which he had almost forgotten in the last few hours. 
Towards supper-time an invitation was offered carelessly. 

Yates welcomed him with a sentiment which Albertyne thought 
very graceful and very clever—‘ May difference of opinion, ete.’ 
Supper was laid in the tent, with such luxuries, new to the digger’s 
experience, as a white cloth, candlesticks, and silver forks. The 
young lady did not show until dishes were brought in by a coolie 
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servant in snow-white clothes and turban. Albertyne was already 
impressed, and Miss Bell’s appearance overwhelmed him. Dia- 
phanous was she in muslin, stately in artificial flowers and a train. 
He dimly recalled some description of a court festival, and judged 
that thus did princesses and duchesses array themselves for supper. 
Yates introduced him, the lady bowed very low, and Albertyne’s 
protruded right hand caused him much embarrassment. He sat 
next her at the tiny table, but her muslins and the train raised a 
barrier. Miss Bell’s conversation was frank but select, of dignified 
persons at Port Elizabeth, the theatrical company playing there of 
late, balls and novels and poetry. Upon such matters Albertyne 
had not one idea, but he thought it quite natural that this superior 
being should talk above his head. Still, it was fatiguing to puzzle 
out her words, and undignified to confess at every pause that he 
knew nothing of the subject. Yates saw that if this went on his 
guest might be rather daunted by respectful admiration than 
fascinated. He said, *‘ You two keep us quite outside, Wood and me. 
We’re plain people, and and we can only talk of plain things. Look 
here, Mr. Albertyne: I shall stay at this outspan a week at least, 
and you can discuss these fine topics with my daughter all day long 
whilst ’m attending to business. Let’s be jolly to-night! Where’s 
your guitar, Bell?’ 

‘ Oh, it’s out of tune, and I think a string’s broke and 

‘ There, go and fetch it! Keep all that for Port Elizabeth— 
or Mr. Albertyne.’ 

The girl rose—a cloud—laughing pleasantly, and vanished. 

‘I wish both you gentlemen may have such a daughter,’ Yates 
began, ‘ or perhaps it would be more polite to say a wife. Bell’s 
lost here in the veldt, without a soul to speak to, she as has lived 
in society since she can recollect. But does my girl fret, and 
make her father dull? Not she! Lively and good-tempered 
always. Here’s her dear health!’ The old man’s tone had a 
ring of feeling unmistakable. Albertyne drank timidly, as un- 
deserving such an invitation, but he put his soul into the toast. 

Then Miss Bell returned with that medieval instrument which 
still survives in old-fashioned corners of the earth; I should 
imagine that her performance was not artistic, but melodious 
enough. Afterwards she made tea and chatted of horses, dia- 
monds, veldt life, and veldt fare. A little noisy she became, now 
that the ‘ fineness’ was dismissed, but Albertyne had enjoyed no 
training in culture. At nine o'clock he accompanied Wood to 
Dutoit’s Pan, and listened with sympathetic thrill to his praises of 
Miss Yates. Leaving him in a billiard shanty of canvas, Albertyne 
strolled homewards up Bultfontein Hill. Never before had he 
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remarked the strange picture spread beneath—a mile of white 
tents and metal roofs glittering under the moon, a pallid glow of 
candlelight throngh canvas walls beside the path, the flare of 
bars in Dutoit’s Pan, the shimmering hills of ‘sorted stuff, the 
misty, dreamy veldt beyond, and the pale mountains looming 
far away above an unseen horizon. For the first time he noted 
the air of fantastic unreality these familiar scenes took under 
the moonlight, and it stirred his pulse with feelings beyond ex- 
pression. 

Next day he called on Clinch. ‘There ain't no need to tell 
what you’re come for,’ cried Monkoroane’s agent; ‘I’ve heard of 
your souping and parley-wooing on the guitar last night! Don’t 
you fancy yourself too much! The Chief will be ready to meet 
old Yates with a hundred of such rag-breeches as you behind him! 
But I’d be ’shamed to follow that crowd if I was a ’spectable 
digger! D’ye know what old Yates is? He’s Monkoroane’s 
trader, dismissed for thieving; and that’s why he means to have 
the Chief’s land and cattle and heart’s blood if he can! But 
we're on English ground in this camp, and I tell you—-—’ 

Albertyne walked from the shed, but Clinch followed shouting ; 
it was in the Market Square, and people stopped. ‘I’ve not 
spoken a word yet,’ said Albertyne, turning ; ‘and now I shall say 
only this—if you don’t hold your tongue I'll knock you down!’ 
The trader hurried back, and, safe in his own doorway, yelled, 
‘Will you knock the police down, you skellum digger? They’ve 
something to say to old Yates and his guitars ;’ and so on, 

The incident was not pleasing, and it suggested worse possi- 
bilities. Albertyne breakfasted with his new friend, and Miss 
Bell, quite easy now, delighted him with her vivacity. He walked 
into camp with Yates, and frankly told what had happened. 
‘IT am obliged to Clinch, sir,’ that gentleman replied ; ‘I particu- 
larly value your good opinion, and his charge gives me a chance 
of winning it. Shall we go to your tent?’ It would not have 
occurred to Albertyne that the most lofty personage could re- 
quire accommodation more elaborate than his mattress, if the sub- 
ject to be discussed were grave, and the personage in good health. 
He led the way. 

The story Yates unfolded to the discredit of Monkoroane and 
his own justification I need not repeat. Probably enough it was 
true. Albertyne believed it, and he was not so blinded by love 
for this man’s daughter as to accept improbability in matters that 
had been familiar all his life. But when the tale was done and 
the counter-charge admitted, he remarked suddenly that his 
position towards Mr, Yates had undergone a change. And the 
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latter saw it too, for he introduced the filibuster project as a 
natural corollary. 

‘I don’t blame you or your friends,’ said Albertyne, ‘for 
taking what means you can to get square with a black who has 
done you wrong that’s quite right; but I have no grievance 
against the Chief.’ 

Yates drew in. ‘You misunderstand. When a gentleman 
like you has said his word, I should not presume to ask him to 
think again until he gave a hint. No! But if I could afford to 
make it worth your while, there’s a matter you could help me in. 
We shall leave this evening.’ 

‘I thought you stayed a week ?’ 

‘Business, Mr. Albertyne!—Well, no! I’m a man as speaks 
right out. It’s foolish, may be, but it’s honest. If Clinch is so 
nasty I'd best get out of this, or our little plans may be interfered 
with. Now, if you'll be persuaded to come on with us to Bloem- 
fontein, your experience as a soldier would serve me just as well 
as staying here. There’s a lot of organising and equipping that I 
don’t understand, and I should be glad, as a busy man, to put it on 
shoulders I could trust. What do you say?’ 

He named his terms. Albertyne’s objection to the scheme 
was not fiery, as I have hinted. He had nothing to do, the cash 
was a bait, and then—Miss Bell! At the hour named he was 
driving that young lady and her father towards Jacobsdaal, whilst 
the waggon toiled behind. When they inspanned next day, 
he rode with her until the sun grew hot, sat with her in 
the waggon at breakfast, drove her again in the afternoon, 
and supped with her in the tent. So they reached Bloemfontein, 
the capital of the Free State, where Yates kept his head-quarter 
store. By this time Albertyne had fallen quite head over ears in 
love. 

An invasion of Monkoroane’s country was evidently an idea 
long cherished and elaborated. Yates had gathered arms and 
stores of every sort, at very considerable cost, but with small 


judgment. Nearly everything wanted was there, however, and 


Albertyne’s duty resolved itself into classifying, packing, and dis- 
carding. He did not understand, and he would not ask, whence 
the filibusters were to come, for none appeared. After three days 
Wood rode in, and presently Yates and he came to the warehouse. 
‘You see,’ the former began, ‘ my straightforward ways ain’t always 
foolish. Wood here stopped at the Pan, and what happens? A 
policeman fetches him into court, and the magistrate reads him a 
long lecture, frightening the lad to fits. What it comes to is that 
we'd better look out, or he'll hang the Jot of us—there! That's 
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English law for you! Thank mercy, I’m a citizen of the South 
African Republic, dwelling on Free State soil !’ 

‘ You’re safe enough, and so is Wood, if he stops here.’ 

‘Yes, but the campaign? Now, look at this! Wood has 
enlisted some half-dozen good fellows, you know them all; but he 
left in such a hurry, not half of em could he see! I want you to 
write inclosing a couple of pounds to every man, and ordering him 
here.’ 

‘I can’t do that!’ said Albertyne decidedly. 

Wood showed temper, but Yates took the refusal pleasantly, 
argued a little, and dropped the subject. Albertyne was engaged 
to ride with Miss Bell that evening, but she kept him at the door 
an hour, and then declined. At supper no apology was offered, 
but some slights. Wood called his host away on business, and 
forthwith, resolute in bearing, but flustered at heart, the young 
man asked an explanation. 

‘I thought youa friend,’ said Miss Bell, ‘ and youre not, that’s 
all! I treat people as I find them.’ 

‘ You refer to the letters, but perhaps you do not quite under- 
stand F 

‘You made father swear, that’s all I know; and when I asked 
what was the matter, he said you had refused him a small service. 
I didn’t ask any more, and I don’t want to hear any more!’ She 
withdrew, and Albertyne straightway sought the offended parent. 
He wrote to one comrade after another at Wood’s dictation, sum- 
moning them all to rendezvous at Bloemfontein. After the tenth 
letter, distrustful astonishment would not be restrained. 

‘I thought you had enlisted only half a dozen or so ?’ 

‘That was Mr. Yates’s mistake. You'll see what a smart troop 
will parade by return of post. If Ally Albertyne would but take 
command! But there! we think no more of that.’ 

Twenty-two missives were indited and addressed, each contain- 
ing an order for two pounds on an agent at Kimberley, the promise 
of a horse and equipment, rations for three months, and pay to be 
determined. Albertyne knew that a trick was being played on 
him, and he felt very angry, but his wrath turned towards Bell, 
who had driven him into an open trap. 

‘You're launching this prospect on a big bottom, sir,’ he said 
to Yates. 

‘We ain’t going to pick niggers’ pockets nor to steal their 
fowls,’ the latter answered, chuckling. ‘I’ve registered 20,000 
morgen of land, nearly 50,000 acres, at Pretoria, and paid the fees. 
If any friend among those twenty-two or outside Jikes to follow 
my lead, I’ll advance what’s needful and do the business for him.’ 
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Miss Bell was quite gracious next day. After breakfast, Yates 
hurried off as usual, leaving the others seated. Albertyne’s resent- 
ment, the irritation of love, spoke out. ‘I have done your bid- 
ding,’ he began ; ‘ and if you did not know before what it came to, 
I will tell, now that I’ve obeyed.’ 

‘Good gracious! I never bade you do anything! And I don’t 
understand business a mite! Father wouldn’t ask you to do 
wrong !’ 

‘What's not wrong for him to ask might be wrong for me to 
do, knowing the consequences towards myself. A man fights his 
own quarrels as he can, but Mr. Yates’s enemies are not mine, and 
I’ve no right to kill them or to risk my life-——’ 

‘What on earth do you mean? Is there anew war? And 
what have you or father to do with it between you ?’ 

‘Is it possible you do not know * Albertyne paused. ‘ Well, 
it was in my mind that I ought not to do what Mr. Yates asked, 
and you drove me toit against my will. That shows, anyhow, 
what value I put on your kindness, Miss Bell.’ 

‘What isthis mystery? I shall ask father.’ 

‘Pray don’t! You will vex him against both of us.’ 

‘I don’t know why you should put yourself between my father 
and me, Mr. Albertyne. We are one party, and you are another.’ 

‘This is my reward !’ 

‘Oh, don’t think me ungrateful. If you will tell me what it 
all means, I shall see the obligation, no doubt.’ 

‘It means, for me, that I love you so dearly, there’s nothing 
I could refuse and nothing I could regret if it proved to you my 
love.’ 

‘Oh! this is not 
ing rather hysterically. 

A damsel of fashionable experience might have found it trying 
to drop into easy ways again after this conversation. Miss Bell 
perhaps did not trust herself to try. She resumed that dignity 
which had oppressed and bewildered Albertyne when they first met. 
And Miss Bell found young ladies in Bloemfontein to support her 
in their glowing but melancholy reminiscences of Port Elizabeth. 
The victim waited, not impatient, for he knew that events hurry- 
ing to a crisis would force an explanation, and beyond this he did 
not go. A modest, single-hearted fellow, who had learned such 
hard experience, did not think for a moment that the rich and 
beautiful Miss Yates could be his; sentimental also, nevertheless, 
he was resolved that she should feel his love and know what it 
cost. That would be a triumph of devotion which heroes and 

princes might envy. 








She ran from the room, blushing, laugh- 
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The time drew near. One after another, stalwart diggers 
reached Bloemfontein, and they asked not for Mr. Yates or Wood, 
but for Albertyne. The very first showed astonishment and dis- 
satisfaction when referred to strangers ; and so soon as half a dozen 
had collected they summoned him in a body to explain his posi- 
tion. Albertyne defended himself as best he could, but the diggers 
would not accept his plea, and they unanimously consigned Mr, 
Yates to perdition. Two or three went back, growling impreca- 
tions, but a score remained, and at every hour of the day Albertyne 
was encircled by a group threateningly anxious to know, all over 
again, ‘what he meant by it.’ All this the poor fellow had fore- 
seen, and the end also. After struggling until the diggers charged 
him with flat treachery, he gave way. Yates instantly named him 
captain of the troop, commissioned him to buy the best horse in 
town, and hurried his preparations for starting. 

A trader on his way southward had a ¢ salted’ mare-—-one, that is, 
which had been bitten by the tsetze fly, and recovered. Its peculiar 
virtue would not be precious in the Bechuana country, but such 
horses must needs be vigorous, and this was young and fast. 
Whilst Albertyne bargained, Miss Yates came by with a friend, 
and the ladies stopped to look. A‘ salted’ animal is always rough, 
and its eyes have an odd stare. Said the other maiden, ‘ You 
are not going to buy that creature at such a price ? It looks like 
a fool!’ 

‘The better suited to me, Miss Villiers. I am a fool.’ 

*Do you address that statement to me?’ Miss Bell asked 
haughtily. 

‘The small service I did your father is bearing its fruit. I 
thought you might like to know how I felt about it so far,’ 

Miss Bell stared, frowned, and turned away. When Albertyne 
got home she was seated in the stoop. 

‘Now, sir, I earnestly beg you to explain these hints and 
charges.’ 

The tone was appealing, but it did not touch his angry mood. 
Albertyne suppressed only the brutality and wickedness of Yates’s 
enterprise, giving the old man credit for motives avowable, bu‘ 
frankly relating the trick played on himself, whither it had led , 
and what its consequences would be to him. For all this 
Bell was accountable. But when he had thus vented his passion, 
Albertyne felt suddenly that the declaration of his love would 
not harmoniously work in, and paused in bewilderment. 

Miss Bell’s colour had changed several times. She rose. 

‘IT do not doubt you have told the truth, but swear it.’ 

‘I swear} But don’t think I am sorry to have obeyed 
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you. At your demand Miss Bell did not wait the explana- 
tion, leaving him with a glance he could not read. 

At supper that night Yates casually mentioned a project of jour- 
neying towards the Harte River on business. Miss Bell took the 
same easy tone. She had always felt an interest in Kaffirs and Kaftir 
life, but those specimens at Port Elizabeth are so evidently bogus! 
It would be delightful to visit them in their kraals, &. The 
Batlapins, Yates urged, are scarcely more genuine than the des- 
picable specimens of the colony. But Miss Bell declared she 
would content herself with them, pending better opportunities. 
Not yet alarmed, Yates pointed out that the country was un- 
peopled and barbarous, quite unfit for ladies’ travel; but his 
daughter replied that many thousand Boer women had made 
journeys far longer, more painful, and more perilous, with no such 
comforts as she would enjoy. 

‘You talk about it, said Yates, laughing uneasily, ‘as if you 
had quite made up your mind.’ 

‘So I have, father. I will go or you shall not—nor your 
party !” 

I may pass over the arguments, entreaties, and threats that 
occupied each leisure moment whilst Miss Bell put together her 
baggage. Yates tried every means of persuasion and alarm; 
Albertyne, dismayed, supported him. The young lady’s manner 
had been gentle, if distant, since the explanation, but it hardened 
again when he begged her to pause. Yates could not now afford 
to withdraw, for he had advanced large sums to his partners of 
the Transvaal, who were already trekking. In short, Miss Bell 
carried her point. The meeting-place of the two divisions was 
Zuurfontein, and here Yates proposed to leave her with the Trans- 
vaal women who accompanied their husbands. 

This freak added a waggon to the train, but the English party 
moved so much faster than did the Boer, that it reached Zuur- 
fontein in advance. This is a lonely farmhouse beside a ford on 
the Harte. The owner had undertaken to collect various stores, 
and here was to be the depot. But house and granaries stood 
empty. Upon the rough table—there was but a single room—lay 
a scrawl in Dutch, which announced, under no date, that the 
farmer and his sons had gone into laager, with all the people of 
the neighbourhood, at Stockenstrom, twenty-five miles to the 
south-east. Kaffirs, it went on to say, had been gathering in 
vast force upon the far side of the river. Forthwith Albertyne 
crossed with half his troop, and reconnoitred for a circuit of ten 
miles around the ford—no difficult operation in the rolling, tree- 
less veldt. At nightfall he came back with a confident assurance 
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that the enemy had gone elsewhere. Yates resolved to visit the 
laager, and to bring up its garrison to Zuurfontein, if possible, 
with the stores. Before daylight he started with an escort. 

Miss Bell had taken up her quarters in the house, and there 
she served breakfast to Albertyne and Wood. They smiled mean- 
ingly, observing her heavy eyes and white face. 

‘I told you, miss,’ said Wood, ‘that Meinheer had probably 
left a million trifles behind—which bite!’ 

‘I didn’t understand you until father woke me to say good- 
bye. After that the hint was only too intelligible, and I 
wandered about, thinking. Did you scout the road towards the 
laager, Mr. Albertyne? Don’t you think it possible the Kaffirs 
may have vanished in that direction ? ’ 

‘Everything is possible—almost! But no body of men has 
crossed the river within the last few days, for I examined the mud 
earefully. Two footsteps only are to be seen, and they point both 
ways. The six men with your father will be enough to frighten 
any casual blacks.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so. You are very good to me.’ She served 
them, and ate a little. After a time, ‘Many Batlapins of this 
part have been to school, haven’t they ?’ 

‘Yes. We are among the semi-civilised lot here.’ 

‘If those two men, whose footsteps you saw, crossed after the 
farmer had gone, is it likely they could read his note ?’ 

‘Well, it is not impossible, but you are supposing a good deal.’ 

‘A woman is allowed to suppose. If, then, they read the note 
and returned, the blacks must know we are coming, and is it not 
strange they should have vanished ? ’ 

‘Not strange at all. The ways of a Kaffir are not ours. 
Though he is guided by the same rules as we, he is controlled by 
circumstances, superstitions, alliances, jealousies, and what not, 
which we know nothing of; and we could not estimate the force 
of them if we knew. The only sound tactic in campaigning with 
Kaffirs is to look out for the unexpected, and to be always ready.’ 

‘Mr. Albertyne, I am haunted by presentiments 

‘Call them fleas, Miss Bell!’ Wood roared. 

‘Now I want to ask you another question. Can Kaffirs 
swim ?’ 

‘Not all, but very many can.’ 

‘Isit impossible that the main body swamacross? How far is 
the next ford?’ 

‘ About twenty miles up, I believe, and thither probably the 
Kaffirs have marched to meet the Transvaal party. If they 
wished to cross here, why should they not use the ford?’ 
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‘ Suppose the two scouts told them that our party was approach- 
ing, and they resolved to plant an ambush in the road to the 
laager; would they not be shrewd enough to avoid leaving 
traces of their passage ?’ 

‘Your suppositions are these, Miss Bell: the footprints in the 
mud were not left by harmless travellers, but by scouts. The 
scouts crossed, not before Duplatz left that note on the table, but 
afterwards. They could read Dutch. The main force, warned by 
them, observed that the traces of its passage would be seen, and 
they swam over. This may be all truth, but there is not a single 
fact, I think, to hang it on. To relieve your mind, however, I 
will take a few men and ride down the bank.’ 

‘Oh, thank you! Of course it is silly, but I shall be so much 
easier when my fancies are disproved.’ 

Within an hour Albertyne came back full gallop, care in his 
face. Miss Bell was watching. ‘I knew it!’ she cried, clasping 
her hands. ‘Oh, my poor father!’ 

‘You are making a luxury of terrors,’ said he sternly. ‘A 
certain force of Kaffirs has swum over apparently five or six 
miles below ; but it was two days since at least, and there is not 
the slightest reason to think that they went towards the laager. 
Their tracks follow the stream.’ 

Miss Bell showed no signs of comfort. ‘You are going to 
inspan and follow ?’ she asked feverishly. 

‘Yes. Pray get into your waggon.’ 

It was eleven o’clock when the troop got under way. Said 
one man to another, ‘This is a fool’s errand we're on, comrade, 
look at it how you will. If old Yates has got cotched he’s dead, 
and if he ain’t he’s in laager, and what good can we do any 
way ?’ 

‘The blooming laager can take jolly good care of itself, and so 
could we at Zuurfontein. But with them waggons in tow we 
shan’t reach Stockenstrom till hours after dark. There was all of five 
thousand Kaffirs crossed the Harte, Jan says, as seed the tracks.’ 

‘A chap in love is never a strategist, specially when he’s got 
his girl in camp. Ye see, Ally’s bound to look after her old 
father, and there ain’t enough of us to leave a garrison at depot. 
So here we are on the hop in an unknown country, just inviting 
the enemy to tread on the tails of our coats. Forwhy? Because 
our captain’s in love!’ 

‘Bless the women in their proper places, but dom them when 
they get intocamp! There'll be wigs in the green to-night, 1 
bet.’ Bell overheard this conversation, and others like it. 

But half the distance had been traversed when the advance 
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party came racing back. Naked white bodies they saw alead, 
lying on the veldt. Albertyne arrayed his party for defence, and 
rode out alone. Three corpses lay there; one of them had been 
Yates. At this point two deep sluits, flood-channels, approached 
each other; Albertyne saw the banks torn down in a rush of naked 
feet. There the ambush had been laid, and thence had the 
Kaffirs fired a volley. 

It was no moment to tell the daughter what had happened, or 
to think of her distress, Albertyne fetched up half a dozen men 
with spades, and buried the dead as quickly as might be. Yates 
had just been covered when Miss Bell came running over the 
slope, dishevelled, panting, her eyes wild. Albertyne met her 
with no gentle grip, forced her back, heedless of screams and 
struggles, lifted her into the waggon, and enjoined Wood to keep 
her there. 

‘God knows how I pity you, madam, he said, ‘ but the lives 
of these men and yours are in my care!’ 

When the hasty graves were full, he ordered the waggon to be 
turned, but no one obeyed. Some men started at full speed back 
at once. Wood shouted, ‘ Get out Miss Bell; her horse is ready ! 
No one here’s going to fight for Yates’s “ pack ”!’ 

Albertyne knew it was the prudent course. ‘ Let every man 
load himself with rations!’ he cried, clambering into the waggon. 
Miss Bell lay on the mattress, sobbing piteously, hardly conscious. 
She made small resistance when he lifted and handed her down. 
Wood placed the girl before Albertyne on the saddle, and the 
impatient troop started. In two hours they saw Zuurfontein. 
Many Kaffirs were gathered round the house, hurrying to and fro 
with bundles. ‘Charge!’ Wood cried, but that was a long 
gallop. The blacks fired and ran; they had slight loss, but the 
threat discomfited their plans. Five minutes later house and 
granary would have been ablaze, for they were filled with dry 
reeds and grass. 

Albertyne carried Miss Bell indoors, made her a bed of reeds, 
and laid his rugs upon it. A few words of deepest sympathy he 
murmured, and hurried out. The homestead was fortified of 
course, rudely but strongly; not once nor twice had its weak 
points been revealed by test of war and corrected. Kaffirs still 
remained in sight, moving on the crests of the low, barren hills, 
and this stubbornness told that the main body was coming up. 
Before dark the besieged were ready at every point. As he passed 
the house door from time to time, Albertyne looked in, to see 
Miss Bell always crying and moaning on her couch. It would 
have been mockery to offer her food. 
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The night passed quietly, but single shots rang out far away. 
In the grey dawn an outlying sentry fired and ran in; before he 
had reported, flashes gleamed through the light mist in every 
quarter: bullets rang and pattered. The garrison lay close and 
had no hurt, replying only when they marked a foe’s ambush. 
The sun rose swiftly, and revealed a multitude of Kaffirs crouched 
behind little heaps of sand and pebble. The fusillade might have 
daunted young soldiers, but most of those attacked had experience 
of fighting quite otherwise formidable. Not one enemy left 
cover. 

‘Every third man come to get breakfast,’ cried Albertyne, 
passing along the line. ‘ When we're all full, we'll tumble out on 
those skulkers, and give °em———’ He reeled and fell, hit in the 
chest. 

They carried him within and laid him on the reeds, Miss Bell 
paying no attention. But she seemed to recover consciousness as 
the rude fellows departed with kindly words, threw back her hair, 
and sat up. Albertyne smiled at her sadly. 

‘You too? Oh, I would have given my life for either !’ 


I think the story may close here. An hour afterwards the 
Kaffirs withdrew in haste, and scouts pushed out met the Trans- 
vaal force advancing. Its leaders brutally rejoiced to hear Yates’s 
death, which closed their accounts. They did not want the 
English party, which the dead man had raised as a bodyguard 
for the maintenance of his interests. It was plain enough, indeed, 
that the two nationalities could not work together, for they got 
to fisticuffs over the drink of welcome. As the diggers had re- 
ceived three months’ pay in advance, they were not unconsoled on 
the homeward march. 

In miserable plight Albertyne reached Bloemfontein. Miss 
Bell wrote to his mother at Caledon, and she presently arrived, a 
grave, stately, silent woman of the old Calvinistic stock. When 
her son’s health allowed, she examined Yates’s books, and set his 
complex affairs in order; and as soon as Albertyne could travel, 
she took him back to Caledon, never, as she hoped, to leave that 
quiet, old-world nook : for Miss Bell went with them, and the pair 
were married last January. 

F, BOYLE, 
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‘Che Wearing of the Green.’ 
BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow; 
And when the flowers in summer-time 
Their colours daren’t show : 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green. 


Cnarter XXXIITI. 
A MYSTERIOUS MISSION. 
A long, long kiss, the kiss of youth and love.—Byron. 


WE shall not undertake to say that, if Maurice had not met 
Norah accidentally in the neighbourhood, he would have kept to 
his resolution to avoid Clonard. The eagerness of the moth to 
singe its wings grows the more frenzied as it nears the flame ; 
and we are not at all sure that Maurice could have resisted a 
desperate impulse to rush upon his certain fate on finding him- 
self within a bowshot of Norah. He would, of course, have 
disguised this weakness to himself (if he had yielded to it) under 
the fear of offending Miles by passing his very gate without 
calling. But he was spared the humiliation of breaking once 
again his resolution of avoiding Norah by the accidental meeting 
he had hoped for in the background of the mind, where, as in a 
subsoil, the seeds which strike and spring and bear fruit are 
generally hidden. 

Norah, having brought what comfort and comforts she could 
to the Morony household, was returning without, for a wonder, 
a single thought of Maurice in her mind. The hopeless wretched- 
ness of the kindly and patient people all round oppressed her with 
the weight and horror and sense of helplessness of a nightmare. 


What little she could do (and all she could she did) to relieve 
them seemed but 


Upon the rack of this tough world 
To stretch them out longer. 


And in her present depressed and nervous state their unmitigable 
misery weighed upon her with tenfold force. Especially did the 
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gaunt horror of poor Mrs. Morony’s dead face, which she had to 
gaze upon on pain of giving deep offence, haunt her in the 
darkening twilight with an ever-deepenihg terror, till she feared 
to look back, or on either side, or gven up and straight before 
her, so utterly unstrung was she. She sped homewards; ‘rather 
running than walking, with her eyes upon the ground a few feet 
in advance, so that she almost ran against Maurice before she was 
aware of any one’s approach. 

‘ Norah !’ 

Any sudden sound would have startled her’in her present 
unnerved state. She stopped and _— back, drawing in her 
breath in a startled sob. 

* Maurice!’ she answered, in/a tone which seemed to him to 
have a good deal more of fear than of joy in it, as indeed it had, 
for she was thoroughly scared for a moment. 

‘You startled me,’ she adtled apologetically, conscious of the 
unflattering trepidation of her tone. But his mind was so pre- 
possessed with the certainty of her love for Reid Summers that 
he construed her confusion and fear at sight of him into a shrink- 
ing from the reproach of his presence. Therefore he answered 
with bitter politeness :— 

‘I am very sorry, but I had no idea of meeting you,’ which 
his chilling tone interpreted into ‘no wish to meet you.’ 

‘But you were coming to us?’ she asked falteringly. 

‘No; I came upon Land League business. I was commissioned 
to pay some money to clients of theirs in this neighbourhood.’ 
He particularised his mission to make her clearly understand that 
it was mere business brought him here. 

‘But you will come to us afterwards ?’ 

‘No, thank you; I haven’t time.’ His tone was so freezing 
that it was impossible for poor Norah to say one of the hundred 
speeches she had revolved over and over in her mind in the last 
two days to make to him upon their first meeting. She was 
beginning to doubt now if there were any misunderstanding to 
clear up, and to remember how prone Nancy was to exaggerate 
and even to invent pleasant things. Therefore, there was an 
awkward silence of a few seconds, which each interpreted to mean 
that the other felt the meeting an embarrassment. Then Norah 
said timidly :— 

‘ Have you quite recovered from your burns ?’ 

‘Oh, quite, thank you; they were nothing.’ 

‘I haven’t thanked you yet for my life, Maurice,’ she said, 
with a quaver in her low sweet voice. ‘I hadn’t the time, or the 
chance, or—or the courage,’ she faltered, meaning that his 
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manner had become so forbidding. But he naturally imagined 
she meant that she was too much disconcerted on being discovered 
by him alone with Reid Summers at such a time. 

‘ There was nothing to thank for. It wasn’t much to do, and 
I should have done it for any one.’ 

This was an ungracious speech, but was not meant so un- 
graciously as it sounded. Imagining that she felt oppressed by 
her debt to him, he wished to make as light of it as possible. 
Norah’s high hopes flickered lower and lower in the socket. 

‘You would have done it for any one, I know; but any one 
wouldn’t have done it for me,’ she answered, in the hope that he 
woud understand her as contrasting him with Mr. Summers. 
But his only idea was that she was uncomfortable in owing her 
life to a man whom she could not repay with her love. 

‘Oh, any one would have done it for any one,’ he replied 
impatiently. ‘ Who could see a dog burned alive if he could save 
it at the cost of a blister or two?’ 

‘You cannot help my being grateful to you, Maurice, if you 
will not let me —‘ be anything more’ she had nearly said, but 
checked herself in time, and added after a slight pause—‘ express 
my gratitude.’ 

He had returned with her as they talked towards Clonard, and 
they had now reached the gate-lodge. 

‘ You will come in?’ she asked entreatingly. He stood look- 
ing down into her upturned, appealing face with a conflict of 
expressions agitating his own—pain, perplexity, and yearning 
love. Suddenly he stooped, pressed his lips passionately to hers 
in a clinging kiss, and saying ‘ Good-bye ’in a voice that almost 
broke into a sob, he strode away into the gathering darkness 
before she had recovered from her confusion and—transport ! 

It was, no doubt, highly improper for a young lady to be trans- 
ported at all by a kiss, much more by a kiss so informal and so 
unauthorised, unprepared even by a proposal, not to say an 
acceptance. Nevertheless, Norah was absolutely transported by 
this passionate expression of despairing love. There was now not 
the least doubt in her mind either of his love or of his despair. 
Both were expressed in his eyes and in the broken voice of his 
good-bye, no less than in that close and clinging kiss. But her 
rapture was not unalloyed. ‘Inter delicias semper aliquid szvi 
nos strangulat.’ For this jealousy of his, which burned as fiercely 
as his love, was a cruel reflection upon her mind, her heart, her 
mere maiden modesty. What! that he should take for granted, 
without hesitation or inquiry, her love for a man she had known 
about as many hours as she had known Maurice years, and to 
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whom Maurice was as Hyperion toa satyr! It was not possible 
he could have supposed her in love with anything but his 
money—a supposition as unworthy of him as degrading to her. 
This thought, following close as its shadow her triumph, marred 
it, and would probably have prevented her recalling Maurice, 
even if he had not been beyond the reach of recall before she 
had recovered herself. It was well, she thought, that he should 
suffer a little for so dishonouring a conception of her. She was 
unjust to Maurice, for the evidence upon which he went was 
overwhelming ; but those in the secret are always amazed that 
outsiders should be taken in by what seems so simple of explana- 
tion to themselves. We should say that no profession is so 
profoundly impressed with the silliness of human nature as that 
of the prestidigitator, so difficult is it for any one behind the 
scenes to put himself in the place of a spectator. 

But to Maurice, as we say, the evidence for what looked to 
Norah so incredible, was overpowering ; and to a mind thus pre- 
possessed everything that passed at their meeting seemed confir- 
matory of his fear—made assurance doubly sure. For, by a kind 
of natural selection in our minds, that only which is in harmony 
with its environment takes root, and whatever does not fit in with 
it leaves no trace. Therefore, Maurice went on his way despair- 
ing; while Norah burried up the avenue light of foot and of 
heart. If Maurice did not come to-morrow—and she could not 
help believing that he would—she would write and compel him 
to an interview, when everything would be cleared up. Every- 
thing? She could not violate her oath by explaining the cause 
of that sudden intimacy with Mr. Summers which had so roused 
his unworthy suspicions; but she could at least convince him that 
she cared nothing for Mr. Summers, and then let him find out for 
himself for whom she did care. It will be seen that the young 
lady had not now the shadow of a shade of doubt in her own mind 
that Maurice cared for her; but then she had the experience of 
all her life to guide her right in reading his heart in his face. 

Half-way up the avenue she was met by her father, who was 
escorting to the gate a fellow-magistrate who had come to consult 
him. 

‘ My dear Norah, you shouldn’t stay out so late by yourself.’ 

‘Oh, but I wasn’t by myself, father; I was with Maurice!’ 

‘Maurice! Maurice Studdert! Has he returned? Where 
is he?’ 

‘He wasn’t able to call to-night. He was on some mysterious 
Land League business—he had to pay some of their men, he 
said,’ 
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‘Do you mean to say he passed the gate without thinking of 
calling ?’ exclaimed Miles, vehemently amazed. 

‘It was some business of importance, I think, that had to be 
seen to to-night; but I dare say he will call to-morrow.’ 

‘I can’t imagine what business he can be about at this hour. 
Didn’t he say what it was ?’ 

‘He merely said he was commissioned by the Land League to 
pay some men they employed. I suppose he had arranged to 
meet them at this hour as most convenient to them.’ 

‘It’s very odd—I never knew him pass the house before,’ re- 
marked Miles, in a perplexed tone. 

‘It’s fellows like that who set the country on fire,’ observed 
Mr. Wainright, wrathfully. He was a Tory of the Tories—even 
an Irish Tory. ‘They rouse the sleeping devil in the people till 
no one’s life is safe. Do you mean to tell me that poor Estcourt 
would have been murdered if it wasn’t for such firebrands? A 
mere Castle official who didn’t own a perch of land in the country ? 
He was just marked down by this infernal Land League, and was 
as much shot by Parnell as if he pulled the trigger with his own 
forefinger.’ 

‘Has Mr. Estcourt been murdered, father?’ asked Norah, 
aghast, for Mr. Estcourt was the Castle emissary for whom Mr. 
Summers had been mistaken. 

‘So Mr. Wainright has just called to tell me, dear. He was 
shot between Killcracken and Ballybawn some time last night, 
but they didn’t find the body till this afternoon. I wish, dear, 
you wouldn’t stay out so late; I’ve been quite unhappy about you.’ 

‘I was only at the Moronys, and I had to stay with the children 
in Mrs. Tuohy’s absence. Have you found his murderers?’ she 
asked with an interest in the question of which Mr, Wainright 
had no suspicion. 

‘Found them! They’re likely to find them with the country 
honeycombed like a rabbit warren with holes to hide them! How 
can you get evidence when a man’s sure to be shot for giving it ?’ 
snorted Mr. Wainright, little imagining how applicable the case 
he put was to Norah’s. Her father, however, knowing that she 
was sure to apply it to her own case and be made unhappy about 
it, hastened to change the conversation. 

‘Had Maurice quite recovered from his burns?’ 

‘ He says so; but he seemed to limp a little.’ 

‘The doctor didn’t think he’d be fit to move for a week. I 
can’t imagine what’s brought him home in such a hurry.’ 

* Sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion,’ quoted Mr. Wain- 
right, gruffly and sententiously, from the Litany. ‘ Nothing else. 
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Has he taken to setting himself on fire now ?’ in allusion to his 
former remark that it was such fellows who set the country on 
fire. 

Miles narrated Maurice’s rescue of Norah, making much of his 
heroism and of his burns, without being able to extract any more 
appreciative comment from Mr. Wainright than a grunt. 

‘Humph! Mark my words, he’ll burn his fingers before long. 
He’s turned against his own class from sheer conceit and ambition ; 
and apostates never come to good.’ 

‘I think the apostasy is the other way,’ cried Norah, indig- 
nantly. 

Mr. Wainright stared at her for a moment, as though she had 
suddenly gone mad, but then, quickly inferring that she had the 
strongest of all a woman’s reasons for her defence of Maurice, he 
said, courteously, ‘ You can’t expect an old Tory like me to think 
so, Miss Wyndham; though I don’t know what I might not be 
brought to believe if yow undertook to convert me,’ bowing chival- 
rously to her. 

* Norah would undertake to convert Forster,’ said Miles, with 
some genial sarcasm in his tone, and perhaps some truth in his 
remark; for, as we have more than once hinted, the young woman 
had the courage of strong convictions. 

‘ And she’d do it, too, by Jove!’ cried Mr. Wainright, enthusi- 
astically. ‘ But she’d do a deal more good by taking Studdert in 
hand and bringing him back into the fold, for his own sake as well 
as for ours. Depend upon it, he’ll find himself in jail before long.’ 

Having pronounced this pleasant prediction with an expressive 
Lord-Burleigh nod at Norah, Mr. Wainright departed. 

‘I can’t make Maurice out,’ said Miles, perplexedly, as Norah 
and he walked back together. ‘He might have been hurried to 
keep an appointment, but what was to prevent his calling after 
his business was done ?’ 

‘It’s so late, and it’s a long way to Emyvale, and his mother 
probably expects him to-night.’ 

‘ That’s just it: why should he have led her to expect him to- 
night when he knew he’d be in our neighbourhood ?’ 

‘I think he'll call to-morrow.’ 

‘Didn’t he say he would ?’ 

‘T didn’t ask him. He seemed in a hurry.’ 

‘It’s not in the least like Maurice. But I suppose when aman 
becomes a conspirator he makes a mystery of everything, and must 
go to church on tiptoe.’ 

* But you don’t call the Land League a conspiracy, father ?’ 

‘ Faith, my dear, it puzzles me as much as the mermaid puzzled 
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the sailor; the head’s pretty and innocent enough, but it has an 
uncommonly fishy tail. Look at that drunken scoundrel Tim 
Daly, for instance.’ 

‘ And Maurice,’ added Norah, laughing. The mere mention of 
his name lightened her heart, and she was glad of any excuse to 
speak of him. 

‘ Maurice seems the nervous system that communicates between 
the two, if he’s paymaster—as if a cheque wouldn’t answer the pur- 
pose as well!’ he exclaimed petulantly in his irritation at being 
defrauded of the society of the person whom he liked best in the 
world next to Norah. ‘It’s odd he didn’t write even,’ he added, 
completely at sea. Norah, who was in the secret of Maurice’s 
reason for shunning the house, but who couldn’t of course explain 
it, said cheerfully, ‘Oh, we shall know all about it to-morrow, I 
dare say.’ 

‘Through the papers, perhaps; he’s just walking straight to 
Kilmainham.’ ' 

Though her father wound up with the same ominous prophecy 
which Mr. Wainright had delivered himself of in parting, Norah 
was not disquieted in the least. Maurice would come to-morrow 
or the day after, either of himself or at her invitation ; and the 
misunderstanding that divided them, and the mystery which per- 


plexed her father, would be cleared up without the help of the 
papers, and on this side of the walls of Kilmainham, 


Caarrer XXXIV. 
UNMERCIFUL DISASTER. 
Of good or bad so great, of bad the sooner; 
For evil news rides pest while good news baits. 
Samson Agonistes. 
Norah lay long awake thinking of that kiss and of all it ex- 
pressed, and going over a hundred times in a hundred forms the 
happy meeting of to-morrow, or of next day at farthest. When 
she did fall at last to sleep, it was only to dream still of their es- 
trangement and reconciliation ; though in her dreams the case was 
fantastically reversed. It was Maurice who seemed to her faithless, 
and it was she who was wild with a groundless jealousy of Carrie 
Summers! Shallee Castle was on fire, while she and Carrie were at 
the top, and Maurice and Mr. Summers looking up at them from 
below. Maurice dashed up through the blinding smoke and 
scorching flames and rescued Carrie, leaving her to her horrible 
fate. She leaped from the top and was borne up, as one is in 
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dreams, to find herself alighting beside Maurice on Moss Moor, 
where he explained, to her perfect satisfaction, that he had left 
her to burn alive at the summit of Shallee Castle because a gang 
of Fenians were in wait for her below. Her jealousy of Carrie 
being thus shown to be preposterous, she asks his forgiveness, and 
has it magnanimously granted and sealed witha kiss that drew her 


whole soul through 
Her lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 


When she woke, she dreamed still, if her visions were more co- 
herent, for her daydreams were as ever-changing and unsubstantial 
as the glowing clouds of the sunset. When she came down in the 
morning her father was amazed at the change in her, not in her 
spirits only, but in her appearance. She looked so much better 
and brighter. Perhaps the change struck him all the more be- 
cause he expected her to be depressed by the news of Mr. Estcourt’s 
assassination, and by the sense that she was now between two fires 
—of the law and of the assassins. But she seemed absolutely to 
have forgotten the assassination of Mr. Estcourt, for she chatted 
cheerily on old subjects in her old light, winning way. Of course 
she was eager to talk of Maurice to one who was next to Maurice 
in the world to her; and equally of course the consciousness of her 
love made her shy of the direct introduction of his name. She 
was no more at a loss to lead indirectly up to the subject of sub- 
jects than any woman would be. Woman’s thoughts, like hunted 
creatures which dare not show themselves on pain of destruction, 
become experts at concealment, and learn wary ways of approach- 
ing what they hunger after. See, for instance, how this ingenuous 
young person creeps round to her object. 

‘Father, why did you tell Mr. Wainright that I’d undertake 
to convert Mr. Forster? Nice opinion you’ve given him of me!’ 

‘Of Mr. Forster you mean,’ retorted Miles, laughing. 

‘You men seem to think women should have no opinions of 
their own,’ she cried, with a pouting affectation of offence. 

‘Not we; we don’t object to your having as many as you 
please ; it’s to your giving them we object, my dear. That’s the 
fatal extravagance which has ruined many a home.’ 

‘I’m sure it’s a charity to give them sometimes. What would 
poor Mr, Wainright have done if he hadn’t got a few opinions 
trom somebody ?’ 

She harks back to Mr. Wainright as likely to be associated in 
her father’s mind at present with last night’s conversation and 
Maurice. 

‘Well, you’ve nothing to reproach yourself with, my dear; 
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you gave him a piece of your mind, when you hadn’t so much to 
spare.’ 

Miles, having an extravagant idea of Norah’s cleverness, 
naturally delighted in charging her with stupidity. 

‘I do wish, father, you’d try to be a little more respectful. I 
don’t know how it is, but fathers of the present day seem to have 
lost all respect for their children. It was such a bad example 
to Mr. Wainright, too, who has little children of his own. Do 
you think he really minded what I said, father ? ’ 

‘Not he. He was shocked to see one so young, yet so depraved ; 
that was all.’ 

‘I hope he won’t have me sent to jail as a suspect. He seems 
to think it the proper place for any one who is not a Tory.’ 

‘Oh, Wainright’s a good fellow enough,’ said Miles carelessly, 
hardly thinking his worthy fellow-magistrate worth so much 
powder and shot. ‘ He’s been so used to lord it over the people 
that he’s completely taken aback by the worm turning. He’s as 
amazed and enraged as Balaam at the portentous remonstrance of 
the dumb ass he had ridden all his life, and as eager to bring it 
to its senses witha sword. I never think of arguing with him.’ 

‘But it’s not right that men like that should bear the sword 
and be able to send people to jail for any time without any trial.’ 

‘Of course the whole system is rotten; but it’s not so rotten as 
that such a manas Wainright should be judge in his own cause; 
though I’ve seen cases of that kind too. But what about the sea, 
my dear?’ For Mr. Wainright’s name reminded Miles only of 
his news and of Norah’s ‘danger of Fenian suspicions and revenge. 
The sooner now she got out of the way the better. But this 
was little likely to be her view. 

‘ Do let us stay at homea little, father,’ she entreated coaxingly. 
‘ You’ve just got sea on the brain—water on the brain, I suppose, 
is the doctor’s name for it.’ 

‘You mean you’ve got hydrophobia, dear. I can’t imagine 
why you’re so set against the sea.’ 

‘If you’d only give me time to recover my last trip for the re- 
establishment of my health, father. Do you know, I had a horrible 
dream of the fire last night ?’ 

‘I don’t wonder, dear,’ said Miles, looking at her with the 
tenderness with which we regard one whose dearness is brought 
home to us by a narrow escape of death. 

‘ But everything was topsy-turvy, as things always are in dreams, 
and I wasn’t even rescued quite in the same way.’ If this doesn’t 
bring up Maurice’s name and praise, she thought, nothing will. 
But of course it did. Miles began to talk of him to her heart’s 
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content. Whenever Maurice was in the least likely to slip out of 
their conversation, she adroitly dragged in something that made 
him again its subject. 

But, as the morning wore away, she became very anxious that 
her father should carry out a casual suggestion he made of taking 
his seat that day on the bench in the hope of hearing news of the 
murderers of Mr. Estcourt. In truth, her anxiety was to have 
Maurice to herself when he came, and of this there was little 
chance if her father once got a hold of him. 

Having got rid of her father in this way, it only remained for 
her to keep at home all day to make sure of not missing Maurice. 
Therefore she went to the gate-lodge to send Eileen into Cahirbeg 
with marketing commissions. She found Eileen in the lodge 
alone and in tears—to which this usually cheerful maiden had 
been mysteriously given of late. She wiped them hurriedly away, 
as she rose and curtsied on Norah’s entrance, and tried to hide her 
tears by a smile—which, like a sunburst during a shower, only 
showed the rain in relief. 

‘What zs the matter, Eileen? You're always fretting now.’ 

‘Shure it’s thinkin’ of poor Mrs. Morony I was, miss; an’ all 
thim little childher, the crathurs!’ 

‘It wasn’t thinking of Mrs. Morony you were on Wednesday, 
Eileen ; and Nancy says you cry now, if she looks at you.’ 

‘Ah, thin, Miss Norah, you wouldn’t be afther mindin’ Nancy ; 
she’d say you was cryin’ if you looked at a handkercher,’ a hyper- 
bolic description of Nancy’s command of hyperbole. 

‘ But I can see for myself, Eileen, that something’s the matter; 
you're not like the same girl. Tell me about it, Eileen,’ she said 
entreatingly, taking the girl’s hand affectionately in both her own. 
“I may be able to help you; and even to tell it will help you.’ 
Eileen’s sole reply was a passionate outburst of tears which she 
tried to hide behind her apron. 

Norah remained in silent distress till the storm of sobs ceased, 
merely expressing her sympathy through a pressure of the girl’s 
hand she held. 

‘There! sit down and tell me, Eileen,’ she said then sooth- 
ingly. 

‘Shure there’s nothin’ in all the worruld I wouldn’t tell you, 
Miss Norah—if I dar’. But I darn’t, miss; I darn’t.2 Here 
Eileen broke down again. Up to this Norah was eager with her sym- 
pathy, under the impression that Eileen’s was a love trouble; but 
it occurred now to our heroine that the girl had been terrified, as 
she had herself been, by Fenians—by the very same gang, probably. 
Thinking that, in this case, it would be cruel kindness to force her 
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confidence, or even to keep her thoughts upon the subject, Norah 
said, § Don’t let us talk about it, or think about it at all, Eileen, 
if it’s trouble to you. Or, if you can’t help thinking of it, see 
Father Mac about it. You can tell him any way,’ for Eileen was, 
of course, a Catholic. 

‘IT darn’t, miss,’ sobbed Eileen again. ‘Shure it’s him-——— 
but here she stopped as upon the brink of committing herself. 

‘Then don’t think at all about it. Whatever it is, it may 
never come, and you'll have had all this fretting for nothing. 
There! bathe your face and tidy your hair and try to look like 
your own self. No one will know you soon, if you go on like this. 
Do you know what Father Mac said the other day of you ?’ 

‘Of me, miss?’ she exclaimed, amazed that ‘his rivirence 
should take such notice of the likes of her,’ and interested so 
deeply that the tears ceased to well from her wide blue eyes. 

‘He said yours was the only face in his parish without a cloud 
in it.’ 

‘Shure the sun nivir sees a cloud, miss; the bright side’s 
always turned to him.’ . 

‘Father Mac sees clouds enough, though,’ said Norah sadly ; 
‘and therefore it does him good, he says, when you open the gate 
for him, for “Céad mile fiilte” is always written in your sunny 
face.’ 

This diversion of Eileen’s thoughts was a very happy one, for 
such a compliment from such a source gratified her exceedingly. 
Father Mac wasn’t given to paying compliments, even in the 
absence of those he esteemed highly; but this one was extorted 
from him by Eileen’s sweet, glad face. 

Having thus cheered the girl up a little, Norah sent her with 
her commissions to Cahirbeg. ‘And when you return, Eileen, I 
wish you’d spend the rest of the day up at the house. Couldn’t 
you come to stay for a day or two?’ but Eileen showed a most 
unaccountable reluctance to stay at the house for half a day, not 
to say for two or three days. She knew, of course, that Norah 
had asked her with the view of distracting her troubled thoughts, 
and she was fervent and profuse in acknowledging the kindness of 
the intention; but the invitation she excused herself from accept- 
ing by a deluge of pleas and apologies. Norah was wise enough 
to understand that, as with securities, so with excuses—-when a 
dozen are offered where one ought to serve, none of them is likely 
to be sound. But why Eileen should shrink so from staying 
where she would have at once company to distract her thoughts 
and protection to still her fears, Norah could not imagine. She 
had now to give up her second theory of the girl’s trouble, while she 
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was at a loss for a third that would fit all the circumstances 
of the case, as far as she knew them. She puzzled over this 
problem as she walked back up the avenue, and even for some time 
after she had re-entered the house ; but love, which is as jealous, 
selfish, and despotic as an Eastern autocrat, soon reasserted its 
divine right of absolute rule, and Eileen’s very existence and that 
of every one and of everything, except of Maurice and his coming, 
were forgotten. She could settle down to nothing—reading, 
work, or music—but wandered from room to room, or, rather, from 
window to window, restless as a bird caught and caged within sight 
of her brood callow in the nest. 

‘Yerra, Miss Norah, what’s comed to ye at all, at all? It’s 
like a murdhered ghosht ye are!’ said Nancy at last, in allusion 
to the restlessness of such perturbed spirits. 

‘T’ve got the fidgets, I think, Nancy.’ 

‘Deed, thin, miss, ye might be expectin’ yere shweetheart,’ 
replied Nancy, seemingly drawing a bow, even a long bow, at a 
venture, but having really an eye to a mark. 

‘ You're always thinking of sweethearts,’ said Norah, in a tone 
of lofty disgust, as though herself infinitely removed from such 
weakness. 

‘Thin it must be of yours, miss, retorted Nancy with the 
audacily of long service, ‘for sorra a wan of me own I have; 
more’s the pity!’ She could afford this disconsolate tone, since 
she was notoriously in demand among the eligible village swains. 

‘IT wish you wouldn't talk such rubbish, Nancy,’ said Norah, a 
little annoyed. 

‘Thin I won't, miss, if it’s displaisin’ to ye;’ and then, as 
though to change the subject completely, she added: * Eileen seen 
Misther Maurice lasht night, miss, she telled me.’ 

‘Did she? She never mentioned it to me this morning, 
Norah replied in a tone of assumed indifference. 

‘Ah, thin, miss, maybe it was because she seen you wid him,’ 
insinuated Nancy archly. 

Norah turned suddenly away to the window, and grew hot and 
red all over. Had Eileen seen that kiss given at the lodge-gate ? 
Seen it and talked of it to Nancy and Biddy and Paddy, Ke. Ke.! 
The humiliation of this thought was unbearable. At such a price 
even such a kiss was dear bought. Her face being averted, Nancy 
couldn’t see and didn’t suspect her mortification, and resumed her 
chatter, therefore, self-complacently ; but in the middle of it 
Norah abruptly left the room. She badn’t heeded or heard even 
the praise of Maurice with which Nancy followed up her sly 
innuendo, so that it was not from this she broke abruptly away. 
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But, while looking out of the window, she saw Eileen coming up 
the avenue laden with the things for which she had been sent, and 
Norah determined to put herself at once out of the pain of suspense 
about this matter. As EKileen’s face was as transparent as a brook 
near its mountain source, Norah had no fear about finding out 
the truth without being forced to put any direct question. Meet- 
ing the girl as though accidentally before she reached the back- 
door, Norah said— 

‘You’ve got back, Eileen ?’ 

‘Yes, miss. I couldn’t get the wool, miss; he said -——’ 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. Take in the things to Biddy,’ and 
then, going a few steps, she stopped to say suddenly, looking 
sharply at the girl the while— 

‘You saw Mr. Studdert last night, Nancy says ?’ 

The girl’s face crimsoned all over, and she stammered out, 
‘Yes, miss; I seen him, miss, at the gate wid you.’ 

It would be hard to say which face now was the more crimson, 
but Eileen’s eyes being downcast, Norah’s confusion escaped her. 

‘He didn’t leave a parcel for the master ?’ asked Norah, woe- 
fully at a loss to cover her retreat. 

‘No, miss; he left nothin’, miss.’ 

‘Well; take in the things, Eileen, and stay a little to rest and 
get your dinner.’ 

‘Thank ye, miss,’ answered Eileen with a curtsey, inexpressibly 
relieved to get away. 

Norah now had no doubt at all that Eileen had not only seen 
that kiss but had tattled about it; else, why her guilty confusion ? 
Burning with shame, Norah hurried up to her room to make her- 
self miserable over it. Nevertheless, Eileen had said nothing of 
the kiss to any one, for the simple reason that she hadn’t seen it. 
The girl’s confusion, as we shall see, had a very different cause 
from any that could have occurred to Norah. 

3ut what if Eileen had seen and spoken about this kiss? It 
wasn’t anything to make oneself wretched over. Yet, as every 
woman, and nearly every man, knows, such ‘innocent shames’ 
often burn us with deeper blushes than things truly shameful, and 
haunt the shrinking memory, too, with a strange persistence long 
after more guilty things are buried out of sight. But, as our 
sense of shame is towards man what conscience is towards God, 
of course we tremble more before the more formidable tribunal. 
This, however, is rather heavy moralising apropos of a kiss. 

The immediate effect of Norah’s shame was to confine her 
outlook for Maurice to her own room, where she stayed most of 
the day, writing and re-writing over and over again a letter to 
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him, to be sent if he didn’t come, and interrupting herself every 
few lines to rise and go to the window. At last, in the middle of 
the fifth of her revised letters, she started at the sound of wheels, 
but felt suddenly so faint and unnerved that she could only sit 
still, her heart seeming to stop that she might hear the better. 
Next moment it beat so loudly, and her blood surged in such a 
rush to her brain and in her ears, that she could hear nothing for 
a little time. What she did at last hear was her father’s voice in 
the hall, and then his step on the stairs. It reached the landing, 
passed his own room, and stopped at her door. 

‘Come in, father,’ she said, in a voice that trembled with some 
indefinite foreboding. Miles entered, and his ashen grey face so 
startled her that she cried in a tone of terror as though she saw 
some nameless horror behind him, * What is it, father ?’ 

‘My dear, it sounds worse than it is; and it will be all right 
in a day or two.’ 

‘What?’ She could say no more, for a kind of choking sensa- 
tion took her voice away. She knew it was about Maurice. 

‘They have caught the murderers of Mr. Estcourt, and have 
found upon them some papers that seem to implicate the Land 
League.’ 

‘You—you mean Maurice!’ 

‘Well, yes, my dear, but it’s all——-Norah! Good God!’ 
For she had fainted away in her chair. Shock had followed shock 
lately in such breathless and merciless succession that a less 
terrible blow than this would have so stunned her. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
CRITICAL EVIDENCE. 
Viewed her own feather on the fatal dart 
Which winged the shaft that quivered in her heart.—Brron, 

Ir Father Mac’s letter to the clergy about those black sheep of 
their flock, Malachi Burke and Shamus Brennan, had at once been 
acted upon, Mr. Estcourt’s life would have been saved ; but, though 
the clergy passed on to the police the information they had re- 
ceived, no steps were taken to arrest the men until after the com- 
mission of the murder. The police are as much given to under- 
value ‘ clues ’ supplied by others as to overrate those of their own 
discovery ; and they disregarded, therefore, the information con- 
veyed to them until its accuracy seemed to be attested by a 
murder committed in the district infested by the men accused. 
They then gave chase, and came upon their quarry in the ruins of 
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Shallee Castle, on the night of the meeting of Maurice and Norah, 
They found upon them not only the watch and other property of 
the murdered man, but an unsigned Land League receipt for 101. 
in an envelope addressed ‘ Maurice Studdert, Esq.,’ anda 5/. Bank 
of England note which was afterwards identified as one of those 
paid over to Maurice by the Castle authorities as an indemnity for 
the forfeit of his passage to America. It was not, however, this 
last piece of evidence which at first fixed suspicion on Maurice as 
paymaster of ‘the Land League assassins,’ but the testimony of 
Mr. Wainright, or of Norah rather given at second-hand by Mr. 
Wainright, to Maurice’s own statement that on that night and at 
that hour he was on his way to pay some employés of the Land 
League. 

Maurice’s statement to Norah was that *‘ he was commissioned 
to pay some money to clients of the Land League in that neigh- 
bourhood.’ Of this Norah’s slightly varied version was that ‘he 
was on some mysterious Land League business, commissioned to 
pay some men they employed.’ In Mr. Wainright’s version this 
became, not unnaturally, that ‘he was on a secret mission to pay 
some employés of the Land League, and that he wished no one to 
know of his having been that night in the neighbourhood.’ It 
was the impression that not Mr. Wainright only, but any one, 
might have gathered from Miles and Norah’s conversation about 
the strangeness of Maurice’s stealing at night past their gates. 

This information Mr. Wainright felt in duty bound to pass 
on to the police, and the police upon it demanded a warrant for 
Maurice’s arrest from Miles. It so happened that the stipendiary 
magistrate, Mr. Brew, had been summoned to a consultation at 
the Castle to give his opinion about the disturbed state of his 
district in general and the murder of Mr. Estcourt in particular ; 
and thus poor Miles found himself compelled to issue the warrant. 
In fact, in the present state of the country, and of feeling in the 
country, it was impossible for Miles to hesitate about its issue. 
He knew that no man in the three kingdoms abhorred such 
murders more, or with more reason, than Maurice, for his abhor- 
rence of them was not moral merely but political. The very 
patriotism which, in the view of others, would incline him to 
favour such crimes, intensified his detestation of them; for he 
believed that crime of any and every kind damaged no less than it 
disgraced the cause in which it was committed. ‘It was not, nor 
could it come to, good.’ Therefore, Miles was as absolutely 
certain of Maurice’s innocence as of hisown. But Miles’s certainty 
of his innocence was not more absolute than the certainty of his 
guilt entertained both by the landlord class and by the police. 
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The Land League had crippled the power of the Castle as much as 
it had crippled the property of the landlords, therefore any evi- 
dence which would go to prove that murder and outrage were 
instigated directly—not by the mere tag, rag, and bobtail of the 
League—but by its leaders, would be weighed in loaded scales by 
both classes of magistrates, unpaid and stipendiary. 

Nor was Miles, when he issued the warrant, at all certain that 
Maurice would be able to offer to-morrow such exculpatory 
evidence as would satisfy the stipendiary even if he was absolutely 
impartial. For why did Maurice make such a mystery about his 
business last night, coming to the very gates of Clonard without 
notice, and passing them without explanation? Nothing could be 
less like Maurice than to steal at night into the neighbourhood 
and past the house Without a letter or a visit to explain the 
mystery of his movements. And if he thought it necessary to 
conceal the nature of his proceedings even from him—Miles—how 
much more necessary would he consider their concealment from 
the Government? Therefore Miles thought it probable that 
Maurice would decline to give any explanation whatever of his 
business at that place and hour, let the consequences to himself be 
what they might. He would, of course, indignantly deny, both on 
his own behalf and on that of the League, any complicity with 
murder, but what would his bare denial weigh against the evi- 
dence? Ina word, to Miles all seemed to depend upon whether 
Maurice could—or would, rather—explain to all the world some- 
thing he seemed anxious to conceal from his dearest friend—a very 
improbable contingency. 

Thus Miles was miserable about Maurice. But this was not 
nearly all that depressed him. There was Norah’s unhappy part 
in the business to consider. If Maurice could not offer to-morrow 
a satisfactory explanation of his proceedings last night, Norah 
would certainly have to give in a public court against Maurice 
evidence so critical that the whole case turned upon it. No 
wonder Norah read dread tidings in her father’s face. 

The last part of them—that she would assuredly be subpoenaed 
by the prosecution in the event of Maurice being committed for 
trial—-Miles of course withheld; speaking to her only on her re- 
covery from her swoon of the certainty of Maurice being able to 
disprove the charge against him. But she was pertinacious in 
extracting from him piecemeal the evidence upon which it had 
been made, Miles, suppressing Mr. Wainright’s information to 
the police, repeated the rest to her in answer to her questions two 
or three times over; as her mind seemed to have lost for the 
moment its power of concentration. 
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When she had at last mastered it she remained silent for a 
little, pondering it well over. ‘But there’s only those papers, 
which they must have stolen, and might have stolen from any one 
else,’ she said at last. 

‘ That’s all, dear. Don’t worry yourself about it.’ 

‘I don’t see——oh, father, Mr. Wainright !’ 

‘What, dear?’ asked Miles innocently, but sick at heart. 
Norah was silent, trying to recall all she had said last night in Mr. 
Wainright’s hearing, for a little time, in vain. It had all come 
suddenly into her mind for a moment, and then as suddenly, and 
altogether, vanished. To recall it again she had to go back all 
over the ground from her leaving the Moronys and her meeting 
and parting with Maurice to her encountering her father and Mr. 
Wainright. Then it came back again to her, this time gradually. 

‘Father, don’t you remember? When you asked me what 
brought Maurice here, I said he came to pay some men employed 
by the Land League,’ she said distressfully, looking anxiously up 
into his face. 

‘Pooh! that’s nothing, my dear.’ 

‘ But don’t you think he'll talk about it, father ?’ 

‘My dear, when Maurice explains where he was and what he 
did last night, the whole case collapses,’ Miles replied evasively, and 
then added, to escape further questioning, ‘ So lie down, dear, for 
a little, while I go and see Father Mac. I hope to be back in an 
hour.’ It was only Miles’s fear of further questioning, and of what 
it would lead to, that made him leave her at such a time even for 
an hour. 

After he had left her, Norah sat thinking the whole thing over 
till, as her mind cleared, the reason of her father’s evident 
embarrassment occurred to her. She could read her father’s face 
like a book, and from it and his precipitate retreat she inferred 
that he was holding something back from her. What that some- 
thing was now flashed upon her. She would have to give evidence 
against Maurice. She sat at first stupefied unable to think at all, 
and then able to think only fitfully and incoherently. What possible 
escape was there for her from this terrible situation? She could 
think of none less wild and weak than flight. Her father’s sugges- 
tion that Maurice’s explanation of where he was, and what he did, 
last night, would upset at once the charge against him, had little 
weight with her; in part, because she perceived that her father 
himself wasn’t reassured by it; and in part because she had been 
so used of late to trouble that she was slow to expect anything 
else. What was she todo? She sat asking herself this question 
again and again with her hands wrung together on her lap and 
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her troubled eyes fixed vacantly on the opposite wall; and again 
and again recurred to her the one weak answer, flight. 

While she was racking herself with this question, Nancy 
knocked at the door, and entered bearing a card—‘ Mr. Edward 
O’Callaghan.’ Norah repeated the name as trying to recall any 
one of her acquaintance—so named—to no purpose. ‘ He wants 
the Masther, miss ; but he’s come from Misther Maurice ’—meaning 
that Norah must therefore be as much concerned with his business 
as ‘the Masther.’ Nor was Nancy disappointed. Norah at once 
started up excitedly. ‘I must see him. Where ishe?’ Now 
she would know the whole truth. 

‘He’s in the dhrawin’-room, miss.’ Norah would have neg- 
lected even the indispensable glance at the glass of a lady about 
to go down to a visitor, if Nancy hadn’t intercepted her. ‘ Hould 
an, miss, a minute, she cried, scandalised by the wild state of 
Norah’s hair, which she proceeded to set to rights. 

‘What is it, Miss Norah, ashthore ?’ she said presently, with 
a world of love and sympathy in her voice ; for Norah was trembling 
like an aspen leaf under her hands, and the reflection of her face 
in the glass had a ghost-seeing look in it that quite upset Nancy. 

‘It’s more trouble, Nancy—ITll tell you afterwards. I must 
see him at once,’ Norah cried hastily and incoherently, for she 
feared her father’s return in time to prevent her learning the 
whole truth. ‘There, that will do. Now, Nancy!’ she added 
remonstratively, as the girl broke into tears. 

‘It’s good news he’s bringin’, I’m thinkin’, miss,’ Nancy replied 
hastily wiping her tears away. ‘ He spakes so loud.’ As the girl 
was given to saying always the pleasantest things she could think 
of, Norah was not much encouraged by this being the sole good 
omen even Nancy could perceive. Having drunk a draught of 
water, she hurried down to the drawing-room to find there a portly 
personage—loud in other things besides his voice—in dress, 
manner, and appearance generally.’ 

‘My father is from home,’ said Norah in her soft voice made 
more plaintive by the tremor in it. 

‘Miss Wyndham? How do youdo, Miss Wyndham? *"y client 
will be glad to hear that I have had the pleasure of seeing you.’ 

‘Mr. Studdert ?’ asked Norah, still more tremulously. 

‘Mr. Maurice Studdert,’ pronouncing each syllable of the 
name separately and as though he were tasting it with relish. 
‘Who has put his case in my hands, Miss Wyndham ; and your 
cease too, if I may say so. And, indeed, I couldn’t get him to 
speak of his own till I had got yours off my hands.’ 

* Mine ?’ 
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‘ Well, your part in the case, I should say, speaking accurately— 
your evidence. Mr. Studdert instructs me to keep you out of 
court if possible. I don’t think it possible, Miss Wyndham ; in 
fact, I told him it was quite out of the question ; but as I couldn’t 
get him to speak or think of the very critical position in which he 
stands until [ had seen Mr. Wyndham and begged him to use his 
influence with Mr. Brew to keep you ont of the case, I hurried 
here at. once.’ 

Norah, who had been standing up to this, here sat down 
suddenly. ‘Is my evidence so important ?’ she asked faintly. 

‘It is important, unquestionably ; most important ; all-impor- 
tant. But it is not of your evidence he thinks, Miss Wyndham, 
but of you. He will gladly, he instrnuets me, admit that he said 
to you all Mr. Wainright reports him to have said, if you may be 
spared the annoyance of appearing in court. He is much more 
concerned, I assure you, about you're being put into the witness- 
box than about himself being placed in the dock.’ Here Mr. 
O’Callaghan paused, in the natural expectation that Norah would 
express some gratification at Maurice’s magnanimity. But it was 
impossible for Norah to express anything she felt at this sweet 
and bitter news to this loud stranger. She sat in silent distress, 
looking still inquiringly up into his face. Wherefore Mr. 
O’Callaghan, not sorry to have the talk to himself, resumed in his 
assured tone: ‘I’m sorry to tell you, Miss Wyndham, that I don’t 
think it can be done—not even at the preliminary investigation 


to-morrow, and most certainly not at the trial. You will be. 


subpoenaed and compelled to appear against him, no matter what 
were your mutual relations—unless, indeed, they were those of 
husband and wife. According to the law of England, a wife 
cannot give evidence against her husband.’ This sentimental 
concession of ‘the law of England’ Mr. O’Callaghan enunciated 
as though it were made in mercy by himself. It was evident that 
Maurice’s excess of anxiety about Norah’s position had made Mr. 
O'Callaghan quite certain of their being engaged. Nevertheless, 
Mr. O'Callaghan spake not as a man, but as a lawyer, upon this 
delicate topic, without the most distant approach to nonsensical 
sentiment. Yet it was distressing, even amid so much deeper 
distress, to hear such a subject discussed in anyway by such a 
man; and Norah, flushing scarlet, at once turned the conver- 
sation. 

‘ But, if Mr. Studdert explains to-morrow where he was and 
what he did last night ‘ 

‘ That’s just it, Miss Wyndham ; that’s just the point. But he 
won't. He says it’s out of his power to explain his proceedings 
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last night. He couldn’t do it even to spare you. He’s not free to 
do it, he says, and, therefore, the case must go on,’ cried Mr. 
O’Callaghan, rather triumphantly it seemed to Norah; and, 
indeed, it wasn’t in human nature for him to wish that a case 
which promised him celebrity should collapse at this stage. This 
triumphant tone made Mr. O’Callaghan’s loud manner doubly 
insupportable to Norah, while his announcement that Maurice 
could give no exculpatory account of himself turned her sick to 
the heart. Therefore she rose at once with a murmured excuse 
that her father, who must soon be back now, would understand 
the matter better than she did, and took an abrupt leave of the 
breezy attorney. ' 

As she was crossing the hall towards the staircase, she met her 
father just entering the front door. 

‘Father, there’s a lawyer here— Maurice’s lawyer—who 
says * here, at sight of the sympathy in her father’s look, she 
broke down and hid her face against his breast. 

Miles kissed her with exceeding tenderness. ‘It’s a mere 
matter of form, dear, and Brew will make it as easy for you as he 
can.’ 

‘It isn’t that, father ; but he will tell you 

‘Tut! Lawyers always make the worst of a case for their own 
credit, dear.’ 

‘Come up afterwards, father,’ she sobbed, unable to say more 
at the moment. She hurried upstairs to her room, ashamed of her 
breakdown, and there waited anxiously, hoping against hope that 
her father might find more comfort than she could in Mr. 
O’Callaghan’s statement of the case. 

But the attorney’s account only confirmed Miles’s forebodings ; 
and, when he had at last got rid of him, he faced Norah with a 
heavy heart. Mr, O’Callaghan’s mission had revealed to him 
Maurice’s love for Norah, as Norah’s wretchedness this morning 
had revealed her love or Maurice; and this discovery, which at 
any other time would have gladdened him inexpressibly, now but 
deepened the pathos of the situation. 

‘Well, father?’ asked Norah anxiously, as she opened the 
door to him. 

‘Well, dear, I think, perhaps, Brew will dispense with your 
evidence, if I represent the matter to him as Maurice suggests.’ 

‘You mean that he will have evidence enough without it, 
father?’ she said bitterly, finding this prospect the reverse of 
consoling. 

‘He will have Maurice’s admission of all that you could testify 
to, dear. He’s a noble fellow, Norah!’ exclaimed Miles, making 
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this sudden diversion to Maurice’s merits with great tact. To 
this absorbing subject he kept until he had coaxed Norah into 
lying down to try to get some sleep. But Norah quite understood 
the diversion. If her father had any comfort for her he would have 
given it, and the diversion to Maurice’s merits was an implicit 
confession that he had none. Therefore, though, to please him, 
she lay down as if to sleep, it was only to turn this trouble over 
and over a thousand times in her mind. What weighed on 
Maurice—the public exposure and brutal cross-examination of 
the witness-box—was not once in her thoughts. It was what her 
evidence might cost him, not what it would cost herself, that 
filled her mind to the exclusion of everything else. She could not 
get out of her ears Mr, O’Callaghan’s valuation as a lawyer of her 
evidence as ‘important, most important, all-important,’ so that it 
appeared to her that Maurice’s fate hung upon it alone. It was 
she, through what seemed now to her a kind of treachery, who had 
armed his enemies for his destruction; and yet, in this horrible 
peril into which she had brought him, he had thoughts to spare to 
the painfulness of her position—no thoughts to spare to anything 
else—according to Mr. O’Callaghan. 


Cuarter XXXVI. 


*I AM GOING TO ASK MAURICE ABOUT IT.’ 
And I must die for want of one bold word.— Haine. 


Next morning early, Miles and Norah started together for the 
court-house of the neighbouring town. During the journey Miles 
administered to her what comfort he could by suggesting that the 
inquiry would be private, that her evidence would not be called 
for, and that Maurice would exonerate himself. Of this last, 
however, he was himself plainly so uncertain that Norah was not 
reassured. 

‘But Mr. O’Callaghan said he couldn’t, father.’ 

‘He said he couldn’t give a full account of all his doings that 
night, my dear; but there are other ways of clearing himself. 
Besides, O’Callaghan’s wish was father to the thought. He’d be 
bitterly disappointed if the case didn’t go on. After thinking 
over this a little, she found in it not much more than that Miles’s 
wish was father to the thought. 

‘ But if he can’t clear himself, father ?’ 

‘Probably Brew will bail him, dear,’ Miles replied evasively. 

‘But I mean at the trial—if he can’t clear himself at the 
trial ?’ 
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‘Pooh! the thing isn’t to be supposed. If he’s driven to it, 
he’ll have to explain his doings that night.’ 

* He'll not explain them to save himself at the cost of others,’ 
Norah answered decisively. As this was as certain to Miles as to 
her, he reverted to his distrust of O’Callaghan’s account of the 
case. 

‘You may depend upon it, dear, O’Callaghan’s made a 
mountain out of a molehill.” But Norah put pertinaciously the 
same question again and again until she had extracted from her 
father the answer that Maurice, if found guilty, would be sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for a term of years—-the most lenient 
sentence probable in the present state of the country. Penal 
servitude! and on her evidence! For her father himself had to 
admit that her evidence would turn a wavering scale. Poor 
Norah sat silent and as turned to stone for the rest of the drive, 
until they approached the little court-house. Then a sudden 
thought seemed to strike her. She caught impulsively her 
father’s arm. 

‘Father, I'll not give evidence to-day, not to-day. Tell Mr. 
Brew—ask Mr. Brew—to excuse me. I’m not well; besides, I 
couldn’t— But you'll explain. I cannot do it. I will not,’ she 
eried incoherently and in great agitation, but with a resolution 
of voice and manner which surprised and impressed deeply her 
father. She meant what she said, and would stick to it too in the 
teeth of any pressure or process that could be brought to bear 
upon her. This Miles knew well. 

‘ My dear child, if I say you’re not well, Brew will remand the 
case, I’ve no doubt.’ 

‘For how long ?’ 

‘ For a week.’ 

‘For a week! I shall not be well enough in a week. Surely 
he might put it off for a month?’ 

‘ My dear, impossible !’ 

‘Then for three weeks,’ she pleaded entreatingly. Miles shook 
his head. 

‘He vouldn’t possibly remand the case for longer than a 
week,’ 

‘A week!’ she cried in a dismayed tone; and then, as they 
had now drawn up before the court-house, she added hurriedly 
and imploringly, ‘Then for a week pray, pray persuade him, 
father, to put it off for a week !’ 

Miles was deeply perplexed by this passionate prayer for a 
mere reprieve. It was urged too energetically for him to suppose 
that nothing more than a nervous shrinking from a pressing 
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present evil was at the bottom of it. It was enough, however, to 
know that she wished it for Miles to get it done, if it could be 
done. 

‘Then you had better go home again, dear, if you don’t feel 
equal to it. I'll just see Brew first and explain.’ 

While Miles was seeking the resident magistrate in the court- 
house, Norah tore off the blank leaf of a letter and scribbled in 
pencil a few lines upon it. She had just folded it up when her 
father reappeared. 

‘Brew hasn’t returned from Dublin, and Wainright has told 
Harvey that he has had enough to do with the case already as an 
informal witness, so that I shall have to deal with it myself,’ said 
Miles, rather dismayed. 

‘ Then you can put it off, cried she eagerly. 

‘It will not look well, dear, and I shall be pilloried in all the 
papers, and probably ; 

‘Father, you must put it off.’ 

‘Well, dear, I might remand it till Brew returns.’ 

‘For a week, father, for a week at least.’ 

‘ Faith, you'll get me into the dock next, dear,’ pleasantly, but 
with a troubled brow. And then he added, ‘If it’s going to be 
that way, you must show yourself in court, or they'll think we 
knew of Brew’s absence beforehand, and arranged the remand at 
home.’ 

‘Very well, father. Shall I—shall I see Maurice?’ she 
stammered. 

‘Not to speak to, dear.’ 

‘Then give him that,’ handing Miles the note she had just 
scribbled. Miles was more and more perplexed. What had she 
got into her head? Certainly some plan for the delivery of 
Maurice out of the scrape into which she had got him. Was 
it flight from the kingdom ? 

‘I suppose you know, dear, that if I admit Maurice to bail, 
he'll be bound in honour to appear.’ 

‘It isn’t that, father. Of course he'll appear. I—I can’t 
explain,’ speaking in quick, nervous sentences, as she hurried, 
leaning on her father’s arm, through the little lounging crowd 
about the court-house door. 

‘I shall just take you through the court, dear, to an antercom, 
where you can wait for me.’ 

‘You will give him the note, father,’ she said, as her father, 
having shown her into the anteroom, was about returning to the 
court. Miles nodded. He felt that, under all the circumstances, 
his handing or sending a note to a prisoner whom he was about to 
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deal with in a manner that would probably be judged partial, 
wouldn’t improve the appearance of the business. But, having an 
inordinate idea of Norah’s wisdom, he was convinced from her 
urgent manner that she had some promising scheme in her head. 
After all, it was only the length of the remand and the admission 
of Maurice to bail that could be called in question; as no one 
would expect him to deal alone with a case in which his daughter 
would be called to witness against his dearest friend. 

When he took his seat on the Bench, Burke and Brennan were 
first put forward. The evidence against them was strong though 
circumstantial. Not only was some of the murdered man’s pro- 
perty found upon them, but the footmarks in the ditch where the 
murderers had lain in wait corresponded with their brogues, and 
the bullets in the body with the bores of their guns. There was, 
besides, a curious piece of evidence against Burke (in whose 
pocket the papers supposed to implicate Maurice were found). 
Round the murdered man’s left wrist was the impression in blood 
of a hand from which two of the fingers had been amputated. 
Plainly one of the murderers, in drawing off a ring from their 
victim’s hand, had, as he grasped the wrist, left this bloody impress 
upon it. Now, two of the fingers of Burke’s left hand were wanting. 
Such evidence admitted of no hesitation in committing the men 
for trial at the ensuing assizes. 

Then Maurice was put forward. Miles, after hearing the police 
evidence and Maurice’s indignant denial of the monstrous charge 
made against him, said coolly and as a matter of course, ‘I assure 
you, Mr. Studdert, it cannot seem to you more monstrous than it 
does to me; as, however, I have a delicacy, which will be well 
understood, in dismissing the case, I remand it for a week, when I 
hope Mr. Brew will be here to deal with it... He then admitted 
Maurice to bail, and brought the day’s proceedings to a close. 

This was taking the bull by the horns with a vengeance, to 
speak as though the dismissal of the case was so obviously the 
thing to do that it would have been done by any other magistrate. 
Miles’s mode of dealing with the matter was at any rate conscien- 
tious in the highest sense; since he was as certain as of his own 
existence at once of Maurice's innocence and of his surrendering 
to his bail. 

Great, however, was the amazement and confusion of the 
officials. Here was the long-desiderated missing link between the 
Land League and the Secret Societies of Assassination at last 
discovered—but discovered only to be flung away! Miles would 
hear of this again and a hundred times again—as he well knew. 
Nevertheless, apart from Norah’s interest in the case, nothing 
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would have induced him to send Maurice to prison unbailed. 
That would have been to his mind an extreme illustration of the 
adage ‘Summum jus summa injuria,’ for Maurice was as incapable 
of being an accomplice in such a crime as the Lord-Lieutenant 
himself. 

On the other hand, much was to be said for the disgust and 
indignation of those who didn’t share Miles’s confidence in Maurice’s 
innocence. Being almost as certain of his guilt and of his escape 
from justice in the week now allowed to him as Miles was of his 
innocence and of his honour, they naturally regarded his remand 
and admittance to bail as a monstrous abuse of power. They were 
at no loss either to understand the meaning of it, when they saw 
the magistrate pass a note to the prisoner, and the prisoner pre- 
sently joining the magistrate outside the court-house and enter his 
carriage to ride home with him! 

Certainly Miles would hear of all this again and a hundred 
times again. 

Meanwhile, in the sight of all men, he received Maurice with 
even more than his usual heartiness. ‘When are you coming 
over?’ he asked, holding still affectionately the hand he had 
shaken. Maurice gloomily and absently tugging at his moustache 
and gazing at Norah, seemingly without seeing her, roused himself 
to say, ‘I was thinking of coming this evening.’ 

‘This evening! why not come home with us now ?’ 

‘You’ve got yourself into a scrape for me already, Miles, I’m 
afraid; and it wouldn’t mend matters for us to be seen riding to- 
gether to Clonard,’ Maurice said in a dispirited tone, with a tinge 
of bitterness in it besides. 

‘Pooh! get in, man!’ exclaimed Miles, pushing him before him 
into the carriage. ‘ You don’t suppose any one believes this 
monstrous charge. Even the police only make believe to believe 
it.’ 

‘The jury will believe it,’ replied Maurice with a despairing 
certainty in his tone, when Miles had taken his seat, and the 
carriage had started. ‘I should believe it myself of any one else 
on the evidence.’ 

‘There’s no evidence worth speaking of except that receipt.’ 

‘There’s a banknote besides, one of those notes paid to me by 
the Government as indemnity for the forfeit of my passage-money. 
It was found on one of the fellows, and will certainly be identified 
before the trial.’ 

‘ But you can explain how they came by it ?’ 

‘I can’t; I hardly know myself. I think I know, but I’m not 
free to explain my suspicions even. It’s a bad business, Miles,’ 
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‘Tut, man! it will all come right. Where were you going 
when you met and mentioned to Norah that you were on Land 
League business?’ Miles asked anxiously, fearing that Maurice 
wasn’t free to answer even this. 

‘I was going to relieve the Morony family, but I didn’t. 
Something occurred to prevent me, and it is this that I can’t 
explain.’ 

‘And Norah was just coming from the Moronys! If you’d only 
told her you were going there!’ 

‘Oh, Norah’s evidence doesn’t go for much one way or the 
other,’ cried Maurice lightly, for her reassurance. But Norah 
was not taken in thereby. 

‘Mr. O’Callaghan said it was all-important,’ she said tremu- 
lously, with the wistful look of one pleading for pardon into 
Maurice’s face. 

‘O’Callaghan’s a pompous ass,’ cried Maurice irritably. ‘He 
thinks the whole case a mere perch for him to crow from. I sent 
him expressly to explain that it was of very little importance.’ 
Norah was silent, but unconvinced, and to spare her they changed 
the conversation and talked of other things for the rest of the 
journey. 

When they reached Clonard Norah took her father aside on 
some household pretext into the dining-room. 

‘Father, I want you to tell me the truth.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Miles uneasily. 

‘Isn’t my evidence of great importance ?’ 

‘Well, dear—’ began Miles hesitatingly. 

‘Father, you will tell me the exact truth. I want to know. 
I must know,’ she cried with the vehemence of an adjuration, 
looking up into her father’s face with an expression of intense 
suspense. 

‘It is of importance, dear. It’s an important link in the 
chain.’ 

‘All-important? I mean, would the case certainly break down 
without it ?’ 

‘I think so, dear; indeed, I don’t see how it could hold together 
at all without it.’ 

She remained looking still up into her father’s face with knitted 
brow and troubled eyes in silence. 

‘What is it you have got into your head, Norah?’ asked 
Miles, taking her upturned face between his hands and kissing it 
tenderly. She blushed crimson, but hid the blush by putting 
both her arms around his neck and pressing her cheek against his. 
‘I can’t tell you, father; not yet. It may be nothing,’ she 
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stammered, and then added more firmly, ‘ Father, I think I should 
die if Maurice was found guilty and—and put in prison, through 
me. ‘There’s nothing I wouldn’t do to prevent it. Nothing— 
Nothing—Nothing !’ repeating the word with a passionate em- 
phasis, and as though rather to assure herself than her father of 
her resolution. 

‘TI don’t see what you can do, my darling, said Miles sadly. 

‘But if there was anything, father, I could do, you think I 
ought to do it ?’ 

‘If Maurice would approve of it, dear,’ said Miles diplomati- 
cally, feeling perfectly secure about her if that condition was 
fulfilled. 

‘I’m going to ask Maurice about it, father; and I want you 
to leave us together for a little, speaking with her flushed cheek 
still out of sight, pressed against his. 

‘Very well, dear,’ he replied, much perplexed that she could 
broach her plan to Maurice, though not to him. ‘I’m going into 
the village to ask Father Mac to dinner, and you can have Maurice 
to yourself while [’m away.’ 

He was about to disengage himself to go, but Norah clung to 
him and kissed him over and over again as though taking a long 
leave of him. 

‘My poor child!’ cried Miles with infinite tenderness, holding 
her to his breast. 

‘ There, father; I’m very silly,’ she said, half laughing and half 
erying as she released him and hurried out of the room. While 
Miles went to explain to Maurice that he was going for Father 
Mag, she ran upstairs to her room to take her things off and bathe 
her face to remove all traces of tears. Then she went twice to 
the door and twice returned, as though to set something right 
before the glass; yet, though she looked in the glass, she hardly 
saw herself, and made no attempt to readjust her hair or dress. 
The third time with more resolution she opened the door, 
descended the stairs quickly, and paused only when she reached 
the breakfast-room door. Here her breath came and went quickly 
as though after some sharp exertion, till she had mastered herself 
and summoned courage to enter and stand face to face with 
Maurice. 

(To be continued.) 





